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HISTORY OF THE MACDONALDS, 


AND 
THE LORDS OF THE ISLES, 
By tHe Epiror. - 
daenitaneatiioaticint 
XII. 


XIII. Donatp Macponatp, fourth of Sleat, was known among the High- 
landers as “ Domhnull Gruamach Mac Dhomh’uill Ghallaich.” During 
the life of this chief the usual internal feuds and rapine appear to have 
continued rampant throughout the Isles, though they did not extend to the 
rest of the kingdom, but his position appears all through to have been of 
a subordinate character among the Island chiefs, and little is known of 
his early history. The dispute which had long existed between the 
family of Sleat and Ranald MacAllan, chief and heir of the Clanranald 
Allansons, about the Sleat possessions in Skye and North Uist seems to 
have been decided in favour of the latter in 1505, the last year of 
the rule of his predecessor.* In 1528 King James V., then in his 
seventeenth year, extricated himself from the thraldom in which he had 
so long been held by the Earl of Angus and by the Douglases ; whereupon 
the policy of the government underwent a considerable change, especially 
towards the Isles. 

One of the first Acts passed by the Privy Council, and dated 12th 
November 1528, bears that certain persons in the Lordship of the Isles 
during the supremacy of the Douglases obtained new titles to land there 
which might “turn to the great skaith of his majesty, both in respect to 
his own proper lands and his casualties, without the same be wisely con- 
sidered and forseen to be for the good of his Grace and realm.” These 
grants were made by the Earl of Angus, no doubt with the view of secur- 
ing adherents in the Isles ; but on the assumption of power by the King, 
they were declared null and void, while it was, at the same time, provided 
that, in future, no lands should be bestowed in the West Highlands and 
Isles without the advice of the Privy Council and of the Earl of Argyll, 
the King’s Lieutenant in the Isles, “ because it is understood, by the 


* Gregory, p. 102; Reg. Great Seal, xiv., 141; Reg. Crown Rentals, a.p. 1505, 
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King, that the said lands, or the most part thereof, are his own proper 
lands, or in his hands, through forfeiture, escheit or non-eutries.”* 

In the same year, 1528, serious disturbances again broke out in the 
North and South Isles. Those in the North originated in a feud between 
the Macdonalds and the Macleods ‘of Harris and Dunvegan regarding the 
lands and office of Bailliary in the wide district of Troternish in the Isle 
of Skye:—To understand this feud properly, says Gregory, it will be 
necessary to trace, with some care, the history of the district in question. 
By a charter under the Great Seal, in August 1498, the office of Bailliary, 
with two unciates of the lands of Trouterness, was confirmed to Alexander 
Macleod of Dunvegan as having been formerly held by him under the 
Lord of the Isles, and as being then in the hands of the Crown, by the 
last forfeiture of that nobleman.t Two months later, another charter 
passed the Great Seal, granting the same office, and eight merks of the 
lands, to Torquil Macleod of the Lewis, on precisely similar grounds.t 
Both of these charters seemed to have been rendered null by the general 
revocation in 1498, or 1499, already alluded to. In 1505 the eighty 
merk lands of Trouterness were Jet, by the Commissioners of the Crown, 
for three years, to Ranald Bane Allanson of Moydert ; the Earl of Huntly 
being surety for the payment of the rent by the latter.§ In 1510, Archi- 
bald Dubh, the bloodstained captain of the Clanhuistein, was acting as 
Bailie of Trouterness, and a letter was directed under the Privy Seal to 
the tenants of Trouterness in his favour.|| Ranald Bane of Moydert was 
executed at Perth in 1513: and Archibald Dubh soon afterwards met 
with the fate he deserved, being killed by his nephews, the sons of his 
murdered brothers.§ Macleod of Dunvegan, who seems to have been 
principal crown tenant of Trouterness some time before 1517, had his 
lease continued from that year until the majority of James V. Under 
the government of the Earl of Angus, Dunvegan appears to have obtained 
also an heritable grant of the lands of Sleat and North Uist; and thus 
became additionally exposed to the hostility of the Clanhuistein of Sleat, 
who were now under the command of Donald Gruamach.** The latter 
chief sought the assistance of his uterine brother, John MacTorquil Mac- 
leod (son of Torquil Macleod of the Lews, forfeited in 1506, and nephew 
of Malcolm, the present Lord of Lewis), a man like himself, without legal 
inheritance of any kind, in order to expel Dunvegan and his clan from 
Trouterness. In this they were successful, as well as in preventing him 
putting in force his new charter to Sleat and North Uist. Trouterness 
was again occupied by the Clanhuistein ; and John MacTorquil, taking 


* Transactions of the Iona Club, p. 155. 

+ Reg. of Great Seal, xiii., 305. 

t Ibid, xiii., 377. 

§ Reg. of Crown Rentals, ad tempus. 

|| Reg. of Privy Seal, iv., fo. 70. In the same year, at the Justiceaire held at In- 
verness, precept of remission, dated 4th July, is issued to Gillespic Dhu, Baillzie of 
Troternish, and others, John MacGille Martin, and 63 others, for common oppression 
of the lieges, and for resetting, supplying, and intercommuning with the King’s rebels, 
and also for fire-raising.—IJnvernessiana, p. 193. 

| Hugh Macdonald’s MS, 

** Donald Gruamach (or grim-looking) was son of Donald Gallach, and grandson 
of Hugh, Lord of Sleat. His mother was first married to Torquil Macleod of the 
Lewis, as his second wife (?) Hugh Macdonald’s MS, ; Dean Munro’s Genealogies, 
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advantage of the opportunity afforded by the death of his uncle, and the 
minority of the son of the latter, and aided by Donald Gruamach and his 
followers, seized the whole barony of Lewis, which, with the command 
of the Siol Torquil, he held during his life.* 

The Clandonald of Islay were among those rewarded by the Earl of 
Angus with grants of some of the lands which had reverted to the Crown 
after the forfeiture of the Lordship of the Isles. The same policy had 
been adopted towards Hector Mor, chief of the Macleans of Duart. These 
grants were now, however, declared null and void; the Earl of Argyll 
being foremost in pressing the Council to this act of bad faith, no doubt, 
anticipating that the result might almost to a certainty lead to the lands 
being ultimately conferred upon himself. The Macleans panted for an 
opportunity to avenge the death of their late chief, Lachlan Cattanach, on 
the Campbells of Argyll, and the combined followers of Macdonald of 
Isla and Maclean of Duart made a descent upon Roseneath, Craignish, 
and other lands belonging to the Campbells, ravaging them with fire and 
sword, and putting many of the inhabitants mercilessly to death. The 
Campbells retaliated by laying waste a great part-of Mull and Tiree, as 
well as the lands of Morvern on the mainland. The insurrection had pro- 
ceeded to such a height that Sir John Campbell of Calder, “ on behalf of 
his brother, the Earl of Argyll, demanded from the Council powers of an 
extraordinary nature to enable him to restore the peace of the country,” in 
which was included among other demands one to the effect that all the 
able-bodied householders in the shires of Dumbarton and Renfrew, and in 
the Bailliaries of Carrick, Kyle, and Cunningham, should meet the Earl at 
Lochranza, in Arran, with provision for twenty days, to aid him in the 
subjection of the Islanders. This request was refused by the Council, on 
the plea that, being harvest time, such would be most injurious to those 
districts, “ but they gave directions for a cannon, with two falconets, and 
three barrels of gun-powder, under the charge of two gunners, and as many 
carpenters, to be forwarded to Dumbarton for the use of the Earl, in case 
he should find it necessary to besiege any of the ‘ strengths’ of the Isles. 
At the same time they determined upon sending a herald of ‘ wisdom and 
discretion’ to Alexander of Isla; with directions, in the first instance, to 
summon him and his followers to lay down their arms, under pain of 
treason ; and, if he found them disposed to be obedient, the herald was 
then authorised to treat with that chief about his coming under protec- 
tion, to wait upon the King and state his grievances in person, being pre- 
pared to give hostages (Lowlanders) for his obedience, and for his pay- 
ment of the rents and duties of such lands as might be assigned to him 
by his sovereign.” The herald was a pursuivant named Robert Hart, who, 
in the course of about a month, reported to the Council that Alexander 
Macdonald of Isla proved contumacious, when directions were at once given 
to Argyll to proceed against the rebels of the Isles and reduce them to 
obedience. During the first six months little or no success was secured, 
but in the spring of 1538 preparations were made on a more extensive 
scale to compel the obedience of the rebel chiefs. The “tenants” of the 
Isles were summoned to the King’s presence upon the 24th of May “to 


* Acts of the Lords of Council xxxix., fo. 159; xli., fo. 79. Acts of Parliament 
li, 8383. Sir R. Gordon’s History of the family of Sutherland, p. 263, 
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commune with his Majesty for the good rule of the Isles,” and they were 
at the same time prohibited from giving any assistance to the rebels, and 
from “convocating the King’s lieges in arms” under pain of treason. A 
large force from the southern counties were to join Argyll, the King’s 
Lieutenant, under high penalties, and to continue their service under him 
“for a month ;” while the burghs of Ayr, Irvine, Glasgow, Renfrew, and 
Dumbarton were to send their boats with provisions for the army, for 
which, however, they were to receive payment. Any of the Islesmen 
afraid to trust themselves in the low country on their way to the King 
were offered protection while on their way to Court, and for thirty days 
additional to enable them to return home in safety. 

These proceedings had the desired effect on some of the leading Island 
chiefs, nine of whom sent in offers of submission to the King through one 
of their number, Hector Maclean of Duart. Among them we find Donald 
Gruamach Macdonald of Sleat. Their names are as follows, in the order 
given, viz. :—‘ Hector Maclean of Doward, John Maclean of Lochbuy, John 
Moydertach, captain of the Clanranald ; Alexander Macian of Ardnamur- 
chan, Alexander Macleod of the Harris (Dunvegan), the Laird of Coll 
(Maclean), John Macleod of the Lewis, and Donald Gruamach of Dun- 
skaich (a castle in Sleat). These were all promised protection against 
Argyll, and any others, on condition that they should meet the King at 
Edinburgh, or anywhere else where he might be holding his Court before 
the 20th of June following, and remain there so long as he should require 
them to do so. The protection was to continue for twenty-one days, 
after their departure from Court, to enable them to reach their homes in 
safety. The King at the same time agreed to procure from Argyll ample 
hostages to secure their absolute safety going and returning. These were 
to be Duncan Campbell of Glenurchy, Archibald Campbell of Auchin- 
breck, Archibald Campbell of Skipnish, and Duncan Campbell of Dangerig, 
all of whom were to be confined in the Castle of Edinburgh. Owing to the 
death of the Earl of Argyll in this year nothing, however, was done, but 
in the following year it was resolved finally that the King should proceed 
in person against the Islanders on the first of June. The whole southern 
artay of Scotland were to meet him, with forty days provisions, at Ayr, 
on that day, to accompany him to the Isles, while the whole arrayfof 
the northern counties were ordered to meet James, Earl of Murray, the 
King’s natural brother and Lieutenant of the North, at Kintail, or any- 
where else he might appoint, to proceed against the Islanders under his 
directions. And, finally, a parliament was summoned .to meet at Edin- 
burgh on the 24th of April to pass sentence of forfeiture against any 
Islesmen who should still continue disobedient. 

Seeing the magnitude of the preparations made for the Royal expedi- 
tion, Macdonald of Isla and Maclean of Duart, having first received a pro- 
tection and safeguard, went to the King at Stirling, and made their submis- 
sion on certain conditions which were considered satisfactory and agreed to. 
These chiefs being the leaders of the insurrection, it was now considered 
unnecessary for the king to lead the expedition to the Isles in person, 
and the command was handed over to the Earls of Murray and Argyll. 
Macdonald of Isla promised to enforce the collection of the Royal rents 
upon the Crown lands of the Isles; to support the dignity and respect 
the revenues of the church ; and to maintain the authority of the laws, 
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and the inviolability of private property. Under these conditions he and 
his vassals were reinstated in the lands which they had forfeited by their 
recent rebellions.* Macdonald’s revelations at Court “ were such that 
Argyll was deprived of his Lieutenancy, and even for a time imprisoned, 
and the Crown took the government of the Isles and West Highlands 
into its own hands, an arrangement which made it necessary to take John 
of Isla and other chiefs into confidential communication with the Govern- 
ment. The lieutenancy which had been held by the house of Argyll was 
not transferred to another. Certain engagements were taken by John of 
Isla and others which seemed to render such a high officer unnecessary. 
On the vital question of the money interests of the Crown in these dis- 
tricts, the Council were satisfied with obligations by the chiefs to collect 
and forward the feudal duties of the Crown and the ecclesiastical taxes.”+ 

This portion of the history of the Macdonalds belongs to, and ought 
perhaps to be given under the heading of the family of Isla itself, and at 
greater length, but we think this reference to it is necessary here as Mac- 
donald of Isla appears at this time to have been leaderof all the Macdonalds ; 
but Donald Gruamach of Sleat, though not taking the leading seems all 
through to have taken a prominent share in the warlike proceedings of 
the Islanders during this period. 

Like most other chiefs of his time Donald Gruamach could handle the 
sword better than the pen. A bond of offence and defence between Sir 
John Campbell of Cawdor, Hector Mackintosh, captain of the Clan 
Chattan ; Hector Munro of Fowlis, Hugh Rose of Kilravock, and “ Donald 
Ilis of Slate,” entered into at Inverness, on the 30th of April 1527, is 
given in extenso by Mr Charles Fraser-Mackintosh, F.S.A. Scot., in his 
Invernessiana, p. 203, whereon the last signature is “Donald [les of 
Slate, with my hand at the pen,” guided by Sir William Munro, notary 
public. “It is after and from him,” continues Mr Fraser-Mackintosh, 
“that the family of Sleat, now represented by Lord Macdonald, had the 
patronymic in Gaelic of ‘ Macdhomhnuill nan Eilean,’ or Macdonald of 
the Isles, to distinguish this family from other branches. It has been 
alleged that neither this Donald, nor his co-temporary and namesake, Ian 
Muideartach, were of legitimate descent.” 

Donald Gruamach married Margaret, daughter of Macdonald of Moy- 
dart, by whom he had issue— 

1. Donald, his heir and successor. 

2, James, from whom descended the Macdonalds of Kingsburgh, and 
ot whom hereafter. 

He died in 1534, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 


XIV. Donatp Gorme Macponacp, fifth of Sleat, who soon after 
claimed for his family, and in his own person, the ancient honours of his 
ancestors, the Lordship of the Isles, and the Earldom of Ross; for 
we find him writing a letter, in Latin, dated 5th August 1535, to King 
Henry VIII., in which he styles himself “ Donaldus Rossie Comes et 
Insularem Scotie Dominus.” On this point Gregory says that “ many of 
the Islanders still regarded Donald Dubh, for whose sake their fathers 
had risen in rebellion in 1503, as the proper heir; but the lengthened 


* Tytler’s Scotland. 
+ John Hill Burton’s History of Scotland, vol. iii., p. 149, 1876 edition. 
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captivity of this hapless chief, joined to the doubts of his legitimacy, 
which were countenanced by the Government, contributed to bring for. 
ward another claimant. This was Donald Gorme of Sleat, the son and 
successor of Donald Gruamach. The talents of the father had done much 
to raise the Clandonald, or Clanhuistein, of Sleat from the depressed state 
into which they had fallen, owing to confiscations and internal dissensions ; 
and the power of the son was much increased by his marriage with the 
heiress of John MacTorquil Macleod. That chief, the representative of 
an elder branch, though forfeited branch of the family of Lewis, had, as 
we have seen, obtained possession of the estates and leading of his tribe ; 
and, although he did not hold these by any legal title, the claims of his 
daughter, after his death, were far from contemptible, especially when 
supported by the influence of Clandonald. A compromise seems to have 
been entered into between Donald Gorme and Ruari Macleod, the legal 
heir of the Lewis. Ruari Macleod was allowed to enter into possession of 
the estate of Lewis, as formerly held by Malcolm Macleod, his father, and 
the last lawful possessor. In return for such an important concession on 
the part of the Chief of Sleat, the other became bound to assist in putting 
Donald Gorme in possession of Trouterness, against all the efforts of the 
Chief of Dunvegan and his tribe, the Siol Tormod, who had again con- 
trived to seize that district. It is probable too, that Macleod agreed to 
co-operate with him in his endeavours to obtain the Earldom of Ross and 
Lordship of the Isles, to which, indeed, on the supposition of the illegiti- 
macy of Donald Dubh, and setting aside the forfeiture, Donald Gorme 
was heir male. This was the foundation of a conspiracy which soon em- 
braced a majority of the Island chiefs, and was only extinguished by the 
death of Donald Gorme, and the active measures adopted by the King, 
It is probable that Argyll’s loss of influence may have led the Islanders 
to expect that their object was to be obtained by the favour of the Crown ; 
but, if so, they were disappointed, and their disappointment caused them 
to attempt seizing, by force, what they could not compass by other means. 
“Tn the month of May this year (1539) Trouterness was invaded and 
laid waste by Donald Gorme, and his allies of the Siol Torquil, as we find 
from a complaint made against them by Alexander Macleod of Dunvegan.* 
From Skye, taking advantage of the absence of Mackenzie of Kintail, who 
was opposed to his pretensions, Donald Gorme passed over into Ross-shire, 
where, after ravaging the district of Kenlochewe, he proceeded to Kintail 
with the intention of surprising Mackenzie’s castle of Elandonain. This 
fortress was, at the time, almost destitute of a garrison, and, had the in- 
surgents succeeded in their attempt, a formidable rebellion in the Isles 
would have been the consequence. But their leader, trusting to the weak- 
ness of the garrison, and exposing himself rashly under the walls of the 
castle, received a wound in the foot from an arrow shot by the Constable 
of the castle which proved fatal; for, not observing that the arrow was 
barbed, the enraged chief pulled it hastily out of the wound, by which an 
artery was severed ; and the medical skill of his followers could devise no 
means of checking the effusion of blood which necessarily followed. They 
conveyed him to an islet out of reach of the castle, where a temporary 
hut was constructed, in which this ill-fated representative of the Lords of 


* Books of Adjournal, 16th December 1539, 
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the Isles closed his short career. The spot where he died is still pointed 
out, and receives from the natives the name of ‘Larach tigh Mhic 
Dhonuill ;’ or, ‘The site of Macdonald’s house,’ Discouraged by this 
event, the insurgents returned to Skye, after burning all the boats belong- 
ing to the Kintail men they could find.”* 

A more complete version of the attack upon Eileandonain Castle and 
of its gallant defence will be found in vol. iii., pp. 247-248 of the Celtic 
Magazine, as also at pages 106-108 of the “ History and Genealogies of 
the Mackenzies,” by the same author; and being thus already known to 
the reader it may here be passed over. It appears, however, from the 
Letterfearn MS. that this was not the first visit during Donald Gorme’s 
rule paid by the Macdonald’s to the Mackenzie country. According to 
the author of that MS., “a party of the Macdonalds, by command of 
Donald Gorme of Slate, broke in upon Kintail, took away herschips, and 
killed many of the inhabitants. Sir Dugal Mackenzie, priest of Kintail, 
who lived in Achguirean in Glenshiel, was killed, leaving his widow, nien 
Dunchy Chaim, a Glenmoriston woman, and two sons, and one daughter 
called Isabell. This relict was married afterwards to John Dow Mac- 
Mahon, a rich man who was made Governor of Islandonain after Gilchrist 
MacFhionlay’s death. To revenge this on the Macdonalds, Mackenzie (of 
Kintail) sent his son Kenneth, who was married to Athole’s daughter, 
with a strong party to the Isles, who harried Slate, and burnt and slew 
some persons there ; but to requite this Macdonald broke in again upon 
some other of Mackenzie’s (lands) more northward, came to Kenlochew, 
carried away a great deal of spoil, and killed Mulmoire MacFhionlay, 
brother to Gilchrist MacFhionlay, Governor of Islandonain, the relicts of 
whose monument are to be seen yet at Kenlochew in the place where he 
was killed, for which cause Kenneth, young Mackenzie, went the second 
time to Slate and burned and harried much of that country,” and, it was 
only then, according to this authority, that Donald Gorme sailed to Kin- 
tail and attacked the Mackenzie stronghold in the manner, and with the 
result, already described. In consequence of his rebellious conduct his 
estates were, in 1540, forfeited to the Crown, 

According to Douglas, Donald Gorme married Margaret, daughter of 
Roderick Macleod of the Lewis, while Gregory, a much more reliable 
authority, says that he married “ the heiress of John MacTorquil Macleod, 
the representative of an elder, though forfeited, branch of the family of 
Lewis,” who “ had obtained possession of the estates and leading of his 
tribe” for a time, and who was a nephew of Malcolm Macleod, Lord of 
Lewis, at the period of which we now write. By this marriage he left a 
son, 

XV. Donatp Gormeson Macponaxp, sixth of Sleat, who, at the 
time of his father’s death, in 1539, was a minor of tender years. In the 
following year, 1540, the King determined upon an imposing voyage with 
the Royal fleet to the Western Isles, the preparations for and the progress 
of which is thus described by Tytler :—“ He now meditated an important 
enterprise, and only awaited the confinement of the Queen to carry it into 
effect. The remoter portions of his kingdom, the northern counties, and 
the Western and Orkney Islands, had, as we have already seen, been 


* Highlands and Isles, pp. 143-146. 
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grievously neglected during his minority ; they had been torn by the con- 
tentions of hostile clans ; and their condition, owing to the incursions of 
the petty chiefs and pirate adventurers who infested these seas, was de- 
plorable. This the monarch now resolved to redress, by a voyage con- 
ducted in person, and fitted out upon a scale which had not before been 
attempted by any of his predecessors. A fleet of twelve ships was as- 
sembled, amply furnished with artillery, provided for a lengthened voyage, 
and commanded by the most skilful mariners in hisdominions. Of these, 
six ships were appropriated to the King, three were victuallers, and the 
remaining three carried separately the Cardinal (Beaton), the Earl of 
Huntly, and the Earl of Arran. Beaton conducted a force of five hundred 
men from Fife and Angus; Huntly and Arran brought with them a 
thousand, and this little army was strengthened by the royal suite, and 
many barons and gentlemen who swelled the train of their prince, or fol- 
lowed on this distant enterprise the banner of their chiefs. It was one 
laudable object of the King in his voyage, to complete an accurate nautical 
survey of the northern coasts and isles, for which purpose he carried with 
him Alexander Lindsay, a skilful pilot and hydrographer, whose charts 
and observations remain to the present day. But his principal design 
was to overawe the rebellious chiefs, to enforce obedience to the laws, 
and to reduce within the limits of order and good government a portion 
of his dominions, which for the Jast thirty years, had repeatedly refused 
to acknowledge their dependence upon the Scottish crown. 

“On the 22d of May, to the great joy of the monarch and his people, 
the queen presented them with a prince, and James, whose preparations 
were complete, hoisted the royal flag on board the admiral’s ship, and, 
favoured with a serene heaven and a favourable breeze, conducted his 
fleet along the populous coasts of Fife, Angus, and Buchan, till he doubled 
the promotory of Kennedar. He next visited the wild shores of Caith- 
ness, and crossing the Pentland Firth was gratified on reaching the 
Orkneys by finding these islands in a state of greater improvement and 
civilisation than he had ventured to expect. Doubling Cape Wrath, the 
royal squadron steered for the Lewis, Harris, and the isles of North and 
South Uist ; they next crossed over to Skye, made a descent upon Glenelg, 
Moidart, and Ardnamurchan, circumnavigated Mull, visited Coll and 
Tiree, swept along the romantic coast of Argyle, and passing the pro- 
montory of Cantire, delayed a while on the shores of Arran, and cast 
anchor beside the richer and more verdant fields of Bute, Throughout the 
whole progress the voyage did not exhibit exclusively the stern aspect of 
a military expedition, but mingled the delights of the chase, of which 
James was passionately fond, with the graver cares and labours of the 
monarch and the legislator. The rude natives of these savage and distant 
regions flocked to the shore, to gaze on the unusual apparition, as the fleet 
swept past their promonotories; and the mountain and island lords 
crowded round the royal pavilion, which was pitched upon the beach, to 
deprecate resentment and proffer their allegiance. The force which was 
aboard appears to have been amply sufficient to secure a prompt submis- 
sion upon the part of those fierce chieftains who had hitherto bid defiance 
to all regular government ; and James, who dreaded lest the departure of 
the fleet should be a signal for a return of their former courses, in- 
sisted that many of them should accompany him to the capital and remain 
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there as hostages for the peaceable'deportment of their followers, Some 
of the most refractory were even thrown into irons and confined on board 
the ships, whilst others were treated with a kindness which soon sub- 
stituted the ties of affectionate allegiance for those of compulsion and 
terror. On reaching Dumbarton, the King considered his labours at an 
end, and giving orders for the fleet to proceed by their former course to 
Leith, travelled to court, only to become exposed to the renewed enmity 
of his nobles,” 

Gregory is more particular in some of the details of this royal ex- 
pedition, and informs us that Donald Mackay of Strathnaver was seized 
“without much difficulty.” From Sutherland “the fleet proceeded to 
the Isle of Lewis, where Ruari Macleod, with his principal kinsmen, met 
the King, and were made to accompany him in his further progress, 
The west coast of the Isle of Skye was next visited ; and Alexander 
Macleod of Dunvegan, lord of that part of the island, was constrained to 
embark in the royal fleet. Coasting round by the north of Skye, the 
King came to the district of Trouterness, so lately desolated by the Chief 
of Sleat. Here various chieftains, claiming their descent from the ancient 
Lords of the Isles, came to meet their Sovereign—particularly John 
Moydertach, captain of the Clanranald, Alexander of Glengarry, and other 
of ‘Ma Coneyllis kyn.’ These chieftains hoped to secure the royal favour 
by coming to meet the King before the course of his voyage led him to 
their own districts. From Trouterness James proceeded, by the coast of 
Ross, to Kintail, where he was joined by the Chief of the Mackenzies ; 
and then sailing southwards by the Sound of Sleat, he visited, in succes- 
sion, the Isles of Mull and Isla, and the districts of Kintyre and Knap- 
dale, taking with him, on his departure, Hector Maclean of Dowart, and 
James Macdonald of Isla, the two principal leaders in the south Isles, 
. It is not the least remarkable circumstance connected with this 
important expedition, that the Earl of Argyle had no prominent command, 
if, indeed, he was employed at all, which is very doubtful.” 

Some of these Island lords were soon after set at liberty on giving 
hostages for their peaceful behaviour, while the more turbulent of them 
were kept in confinement until some time after the King’s death in 1542. 
The Lordship of the Isles, with North and South Kintyre, were, as part of 
the King’s policy towards the Islanders, in 1540, inalienably annexed to 
the Crown. The long cherished hopes of the western chiefs to establish 
the Lordship in its ancient glory were thus for the time blasted, and 
a long peace in those remote regions was expected to succeed the success- 
ful voyage of the King; but these expectations were soon disappointed, 
for, two years after, James V. died in the flower of his age, when he was 
succeeded by his infant daughter, the unfortunate Mary, during whose reign 
Scotland was so much distracted, not only by foreign aggression, but by 
domestic feuds among the powerful factions that contended so keenly for 
power during her minority. 

During the rule of this chief Donald Dubh again makes his escape 
from prison, is proclaimed Lord of the Isles, and supported by all the 
vassals of the ancient Lordship in a second rebellion, the particulars of 
which will be given in our next. 


(To be Continued.) 
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SONG BY JEROME STONE. 
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Dear Mr Epitor,—Some time ago I wrote two or three papers in the 
Inverness Courier on Jerome Stone and his MS, collection of Fingalian 
ballads and other Gaelic poetry, taken down by him, from oral recitation, 
in the Highlands of Perthshire, between the years 1745-55. I was able 
to speak as authoritatively as was possible on the subject, being in pos- 
session for the time, by the kindness of a literary friend, of Stone’s 
original manuscript, in many respects an exceedingly interesting and 
valuable volume. Jerome Stone, however, was something very much 
more than a mere collector of old Gaelic ballads: he was an excellent 
classical scholar, and familiar enough with French, Italian, and Spanish 
to translate the lyrical poetry of these Janguages into English verse with 
an easy elegance and evidently keen appreciation of the merits of the 
originals, highly creditable at once to his linguistic talents, critical 
judgment, and good taste. But Stone was something more even than the 
interpreter and translator of the poetry of others: he was a poet himself, 
or rather, to be more correct, he wrote original poetry with so much 
elegance of thought and expression, and with such an easy flow and ready 
mastery of versification, that had he been spared for a score of years 
longer (he died in his thirtieth year), he would, we have little hesitation 
in believing, have earned for himself a position of mark amongst the poets 
of his time. Stone’s MS. volume is about to pass from our possession, 
and before parting with it I transcribe the following verses for publication 
in the Celtic Magazine, if you can make room for them. They are not 
only interesting as being Jerome Stone’s ; but they are very beautiful in 
themselves, and all the more captivating because of a certain subtle quaint- 
ness and prettily managed archaic turn of phrase, which reminds us at times 
of Pope in his lighter mood, and more frequently of Wither, Surrey, 
Herrick, and that class of sixteenth century song writers. The verses, 
you will observe, are addressed to ‘“ Monessia.” On making inquiry I 
find that there is a place called Monessie in the parish of Logierait, not 
far from Stone’s residence at Dunkeld, and it was probably to some fair 
damsel, the daughter of the then tacksman of Monessie, that the following 
verses were composed. I send them to you, Mr Editor, because I have 
always been warmly interested in the success of the Celtic Magazine, on 
whose continued prosperity and still widening popularity I take leave 
very heartily to congratulate you.—Yours very faithfully, 


SEPTEMBER 1880, “ NETHER-LOCHABER.” 


MONESSIA: A Sone. By Jerome Stone (1747). 


Assist, ye friendly powers of love, 
Who see my ardent flame, 

And bear me to some silent grove, 

To sound Monessia’s name : 
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Monessia, fairer than the blooms 
That clothe the verdant spring, 
Whose beauty all my soul o’ercomes, 

Invites her swain to sing. 


May every wind as hushed as death, 
Enraptured hear my strains, 

Nor flowing gale’s officious breath 
Disturb the listening swains. 

Ye wingéd guardians of the sky, 
Join your harmonious lays, 

And breathe ecstatic notes while I 
Resound the charmer’s praise ! 


Not all the virgins of the plains, 
For charms admiréd most, 
Though thousand lovers drag their chains, 
Such charms as she can boast. 
A virtuous mind in all its grace 
Join’d to a seraph’s form ; 
While heavenly mildness in her face 
Sits blushing like the morn. 


Not any bloom on radiant rose 
That paints the flow’ry field, 

Can such a world of sweets disclose, 
Or can such beauty yield. 

Her cheeks the sister Graces dip 
In their ambrosial dye ; 

While pleasure smiles on either lip, 
And Love plays in her eye! 


Ah! deign, fair maid, with friendly ear, 
To list a lover’s pain ; 

Nor when my plaintive song you hear, 
Receive it with disdain. 

Sure if you knew the pangs I feel, 
Enraptured with your charms, 

You would not clothe your heart in steel, 
Nor thrust me from your arms, 


For while I gaze o’er all your face, 
In sweetest transport drown’d, 
My soul is struck with every grace, 

And feeds a mortal wound ! 
Here, prostrate, at your feet I'll lie, 
And melt in grief and pain, 
Until a love-glance from your eye 
Bid me revive again ! 
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MATCH-MAKING AMONG THE FRASERS. 
I - 


In the good old days it was too commonly the custom among the upper 
classes in the Highlands, as well as in the Lowlands, for contracts of 
marriage to be entered into solely on political or territorial grounds, with- 
out any regard being paid to the personal feelings of the contracting 
parties, who indeed were often mere children at the time when their 
parents thus arbitarily disposed of their matrimonial future. That most 
unhappy effects should often result from such alliances cannot be wondered 
at; but seldom did they lead to such tragic results as the one of which 
the following is a truthful account. 

In 1685 Hugh Fraser, Lord Lovat, on his marriage with the Lady 
Amelia Murray, daughter of John, first Marquis of Athole, made a some- 
what curious marriage-contract to the effect that if he should have no son 
by his present wife, or by any subsequent marriage, the lordship and 
barony of Lovat, and all his other estates, should go to his eldest heir- 
female, without division, provided she should marry a gentleman of the 
name of Fraser. Whether Lord Lovat had a glimpse of the future by 
means of the second sight or not when he made this settlement, true it is 
that he had no son. He had, however, four daughters, the eldest of 
whom, named Amelia after her mother, was thus the heiress to all the 
extensive estates of Lovat. But in March 1696, about six months before 
his death, Lord Lovat changed his mind, and, making a will, disposed 
his property to his grand-uncle, Thomas Fraser of Beaufort and his heirs 
male. Whether he could legally do this in the face of the previous 
settlement under his marriage-contract is, however, an open question. 
When her father died, in 1696, the heiress was a child of some eleven 
years, yet even at that early age her grandfather, the Marquis of Athole, 
arranged a contract of marriage between her and the Master of Saltoun, 
the eldest son of Lord Saltoun, a lad of about thirteen years of age, no 
doubt with the view of gaining sufficient influence by this marriage to 
secure her in the possession of the Lovat property against the counter 
claims of the Frasers of Beaufort, 

Naturally the proposed alliance was regarded with great disfavour by 
the above-named Thomas Fraser, and urged on by his son, Simon (after- 
wards the notorious Lord Lovat, executed for high treason in 1747), he 
determined, by using every means in his power, to prevent the match 
from taking place. 

To this end they first secured the valuable co-operation and counten- 
ance of Charles, Lord Fraser (now represented by the Frasers of Inver- 
allochy), by working upon his political sentiments. Being a fervid Jaco- 
bite, this gentleman was easily led to believe that Lord Saltoun would 
use the additional power, which the contemplated marriage would give 
him, in opposition to the restoration of the Stuarts to the throne. The 
opponents of the proposed marriage having gained over Lord Fraser to 
their side, their next step was to get a number of the principal men of 
the clan to assemble at Essich, on the Stratherrick road, about four miles 
from Inverness, where they arranged that Lord Fraser should meet them 
and make a speech, pointing out what a severe master they would find in 
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Lord Saltoun, if his son was allowed to marry the heiress of Lovat, and 
urging them to support the claims of the Frasers of Beaufort to the suc- 
cession. Having by these means gained the good-will and services of 
these gentlemen of the clan, the Frasers began to take bolder steps, and 
sent a threatening letter to Lord Saltoun, ordering him, at his peril, not 
to come into that part of the country without their leave and invitation. 
As may be supposed, Lord Saltoun took no notice of this insolent mess- 
age, and shortly afterwards paid a visit to the Dowager Lady Lovat at 
Castle Downie, in reference to the marriage of her daughter; but al- 
though Lord Saltoun disdained to take ary precautions for his own safety, 
it was deemed advisable that the young bride-elect should be placed for 
the present under the protection of her grandfather, the Marquis of Athole. 

Evidently not anticipating any molestation, Lord Saltoun set out from 
Castle Downie on his return journey to Inverness, accompanied only by 
one friend, Lord Mungo Murray, and their usual attendants. They pro- 
ceeded in safety until they reached the wood of Bunchrew, in passing 
through which they were suddenly set upon by Fraser of Beaufort and 
his son Simon, at the head of fifty armed men. Resistance to such an 
overwhelming force was out of the question, and they were quickly cap- 
tured, dismounted, and disarmed, and compelled to remount on wretched 
little ponies, or gearrans, as they were called by the country people. In 
this miserable plight they were taken to Finellan House, shut up, each in 
separate rvoms, and treated with great harshness by the daring Thomas 
Fraser of Beaufort and his still more reckless son, who even had the 
audacity to erect a gallows before the house, in full sight of the unhappy 
prisoners, and threatened to hang them all unless Lord Saltoun would 
promise to proceed no further with the projected marriage. 

Finding that even this terrible threat would not frighten Lord Sal- 
toun into submission to their demands, and probably fearing a rescue, 
they, after five days had passed, removed their prisoners to Aigas, a small 
rocky island in the Beauly river. The Frasers of Beaufort then attacked 
and gained possession of Castle Downie, capturing at the same time the 
unfortunate Dowager Lady Lovat, whose atrocious and dastardly treat- 
ment at the hands of the brutal Simon Fraser is a well-known matter of 
history. 

After gaining possession of Castle Downie, the Frasers of Beaufort 
removed their prisoners thither from Eilean-Aigas, and put the Castle in 
a state of defence. But their lawless proceedings now met with a check, 
a body of troops was sent against them, who soon retook the castle and 
relieved the prisoners, the Frasers having to seek safety in flight. Simon 
Fraser, not daring to appear and stand his trial, was, in his absence, de- 
clared guilty, and with nineteen of his companions in crime, sentenced to 
death on the 5th of September 1698. Notwithstanding this, Simon, who 
was as clever as he was unscrupulous, not only managed to evade this 
sentence, but in time procured the royal pardon for his other numerous 
misdeeds, and also succeeded in obtaining from the Court of Session a 
decision in favour of his claim to the title of Lord Lovat. 

The daring opposition of the Frasers of Beaufort had, however, the 
effect of breaking off the match between the Lady Amelia and the Master 
of Saltoun, and five years afterwards, when in her sixteenth year, the 
young lady married Alexander Mackenzie of Prestonhall. 
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Lord Saltoun had to wait for ten years before he succeeded in obtain- 
ing one whom he considered a sufficiently wealthy bride for his son ; 
eventually a marriage was arranged between the Master of Saltoun and 
the Lady Mary Gordon, daughter of the first Earl of Aberdeen, whose 
fortune of 18,000 merks was there and then paid over to Lord Saltoun, 
in return for which he was taken bound to make a handsome and suitable 
settlement in favour of the young couple. 


M. A, ROSE, 








SUPERSTITION EXTRAORDINARY.—The witches of the Outer Hebrides 
were notorious for the manner in which they took away the fruit of the milk and 
butter. The following story speaks for itself:—A South countryman went to the 
Western Isles on one occasion to buy cattle, and going into a certain house at the 
breakfast hour, he was kindly asked to sit down to breakfast, for, be it remembered, 
. that Highlanders, as a rule, are remarkable for their hospitality to strangers, a fact to 
which the writer can speak. The man at once complied, and among the other things 
placed before him was a quantity of fresh milk—new from the cow. On tasting the 
milk, the man, addressing the hostess, said—‘‘ Your milk is spoilt, my good woman ; 
the fruit is taken from it.” The woman answered that she was not insensible of her 
loss, but that she could not help it; she knew not how to retain it, and she wished 
the thieves much good of it. He then inquired if she knew who did steal it. She 
answered in the negative, but that she supposed it was one of her neighbours. 
“When you go to churn,” he asked, “does any person call you to the door?” “In- 
deed,” answered the hostess, “Ino sooner begin to make butter than my next door 
neighbour comes and calls me to the door for some purpose or another; but I don’t 
blame her, poor woman, for she is a pious woman, and is the very last person that 
would do the like of that.” ‘ Well, well,” said the man, “be that as it may, I will 
give you an advice, and that is not to go to the door when she calls you again. On the 
contrary, if you refuse her point blank, you will in future have your own butter and 
milk.” The next time the good woman went to churn, she resolved to follow the 
stranger’s advice, whatever might be the consequence. But she had no sooner began 
operations, when her neighbour came bawling at her as usual to go to the door, but 
the butter-maker gave her a deaf ear—she paid no attention to her persuasions, At 
length she came to the door and begged of her to go to the door for one moment, but 
as the butter-maker still refused, the other came in and implored her to let her go, 
“for,” said she, “you are tearing my arm off my shoulder.” On hearing this the 
woman took the lid off the churn, when, to hor great astonishment, she found her 
neighbours’ arm in it. The churn was almost full of butter. From that day forward 
she had plenty of good milk and butter. This story is alleged to be quite true.— 
Oban Times. 
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[THis song was composed by Alexander Campbell, Gairloch, under the 
following circumstances :—As ground officer for Sir Hector Mackenzie, 
Bart., he had to proceed on estate business on an early day to ‘ Ri-Shuan,” 
an out-of-the-way place, nearly twenty miles from his own residence, and 
now known as Loch-a-dring. His “best” suit of home-spun was getting 
somewhat the worse of the wear, and it occurred to Alastair Buidhe that 
he might as well, if possible, get the benefit of a new suit from a web of 
cloth, the yarn for which had been prepared, but not yet sent to the 
weaver, or “ buaifear,” as the bard calls him in the vernacular. Ona 
certain day, while the bard’s wife, “ Catriana” of the song, was attending 
to other household duties, Alastair was amusing himself and relieving 
her by rocking the cradle, in which was carefully ensconced one of his 
promising boys. The bard, while engaged in this interesting occupation, 
was observed to be in a more than ordinary meditative mood. Soon he 
set up a kind of subdued humming cronan, and his wife having asked 
him what was the matter, he at once repeated to her aloud “Oran a Chilo,” 
which he had just composed. She took the hint, and at once started with 
the already prepared yarn to the residence of Iain Donn, the weaver, 
whom she apparently found still in bed, and she told him of the bard’s 
latest composition, its cause, and its subject. The weaver immediately 
got up and set to work, as described in the song. In a few days the 
finished web was sent home to the bard, and a new suit, to deck 
him out for his journey, was soon made ready, in ample time for the 
appointed day. ‘The song was in due course repeated to Iain Donn. He 
and it at once became simultaneously popular in the district. The weaver 
considered himself amply paid, not only for the present transaction, but 
for all tuture labours of the same kind ; and well he might, for he at once 
became famous in the district, and ever after he had more orders in 
consequence than he could execute.—Ep. 0. M.] 


Cha teid mise d’a Ri-Shuain, 

Tha ’n latha ’n diugh gu fliuch, fuar, 
Cionnas dh’fhaodas mi "bhi suas 

Mar dean buaifear aithghearra ? 

Gun teid a ghaoth a steach nam fheoil, 
’S mo chot’ air deanamh ragachan, 

S ged tha’n cld agam ri steill. 

Nach fhaic sibh fein mo chraicionn ris ! 
A Chatriana ! eirich is cuir umad, 

’S bi dol suas ‘na bhail’ ud urad, 

’S ma tha thu falbh na bi fuireach, 

’S dean do thuras aithghearra, 

Agus innis do dh’ Iain Donn, 

Gum bheil mi ’n geall mo leasaichidh, 
S mar a dean e gnothuich rium ; 

Gun toir mo chom dhomh euslainte, 
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’S dh’ fhalbh Catrian’ leis an leum ud; 
*S bha Iain Donn a steach, gun eiridh, 
8 ma’n da bheannaich iad do cheile, 
Chuir i ’n ceill a teachdaireachd :— 

“ Gun robh ’n duine aice na eigin, 

’S nach robh eideadh ceart aige, 

’*S gur ann air eigin "bha e beo, 

Ge da bha ’n clo a steach aca.” 

Thuirt Iain Donn a sud ’s e gluasad, 

“ Gu de ’tha dha ’chumail uamsa, 
Cuiribh ’n cld thugam gu luath, 

’*S gum bi e uam a dh’aithghearra.” 

*S dar a rainig an cld urad, 

Bha sgairt is uilbh air an duine, 

An deighe aodach a chuir uime, 
Bha-sa fuinne ’bhracaiste. 


Char surd air fithidh gu luath ; 

Cha robh e uair ga bheartachdaian ; 

’S ge d’ char e troimhe le caonaig, 

Chuir e caoin is ascaoin air. 

Nuair chuireas mi sud umam ur e, 

Their gach te, is fear, ’bheir suil air, 

‘‘ Dh’ fhag am fear ud beagan cuinidh 

Am buth an aodaich Shasunnaich ;” 

Their gach te, ’s i breth air sgeoid air, 

«¢ Tha do chota ’taitinn rium, 

*§ ann air a tha lith nam buadh, 

’S e fhein a fhuair a dhreasigeadh ; 

Cho fighichte, ’s cho teann, ’s cho cruaidhe, 
’S nach deach e riamh do mhuillinn luaidhe 
Mar d’ thugadh suathadh chasan air.” 


’S fear ceairde tha ’n laimh rium fhein, 
A chuir an lith ’s an craicionn air, 

Mo bheannachd aig an laimh a dhlith e, 
Air chor ’s nach druigh na frasan air. 
Thoir fios gu mnathan uaisle Ghearrloch, 
’S a h-uile te ’ni breacan carnaid, 

Mar a gabh Iain Donn mu laimh e, 
Nach dean cach cho ceart ris e. 

Oh! ’s buidhe dha n te ’bheir rud dha, 
’S bi cas air an te sheachnas e, 

Cha ’n fhith e aithe gu brath, 

Nach coisinn bar le thlachd’oireachd ; 
Ge d’ tharadh te breacan carnaid, 

A shniomh, ’s a thoinnidh, ’riona-bhaghach, 
Cha dean i stuth mhath gu brath dheth, 
Mar creic i ’n aite catois e. 


———— 
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THE EARLY SCENES OF FLORA MACDONALD’S LIFE, 


Wits Severat Inciwwentat ALLUSIONS TO THE 
REMARKABLE ADVENTURES AND ESCAPES OF THE UNFORTUNATE 
Prince CHARLES Epwarp STvAgt, 


By the Rev. Auex, Macerecor, M,A,, Inverness, 
—h—- 
Part IV, 


Durine the first quarter of the last century, feudal influence and power 
were perceptibly diminishing under the stringent laws of thenation. Onthe 
other hand, Jacobite principles were warmly fostered by many parties of 
all ranks and classes, especially in the Highlands of Scotland. Such was 
the state of matters, until the time arrived when, happily for the country, 
the aims and wishes of the Jacobites were all but extinguished by the 
result of the rebellion of 1715. The Pretender, commonly called the 
Chevalier St George, and father of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, having 
lost all his hopes of success, retired to France, where he remained an 
exile, and depended for support on the kindness of English friends, but 
chiefly on the, bounty of his relative, Louis XIV. During the long peace 
that existed from the year 1715 to 1740, friendly feelings were fostered 
by many for the exiled house of Stuart—feelings which were secretly 
cherished, although not publicly manifested. Several events, however, 
came to pass about the latter period mentioned, which suddenly aroused 
the dormant wishes of the Jacobite party to renew the insurrection in 
favour, not of the Chevalier himself, but of his promising son, Prince 
Charles Edward, then a gallant youth of about twenty years of age. But 
the event which was considered by far the most important for realising 
the wishes of the Jacobites was the state of the Continent of Europe at 
that time. Britain was engaged-in war with Spain, and had also to go to 
the field against France and the other powers, in order to settle the 
question of the Austrian succession. Britain and France came boldly 
forward, and in Flanders they entered the field as principals, and showed 
a mutual determination to settle their respective differences by force of 
arms. The King of France made all the preparations in his power for the 
bloody strife. He assembled an immense army in Flanders, which he put 
under the command of the brave Marshal Saxe. In the same manner the 
Duke of Cumberland hastened from England to the scene of action, and 
assumed the command of the allied forces, among which were several 
Highland regiments that acquitted themselves with marvellous gallantry. 
The allied army had the great disadvantage of being very few in number 
compared with that of the enemy, yet they fought in a manner that gained 
the admiration of Marshal Saxe and the other French officers. - It is sadly 
true that our forces lost the day on the bloody battlefield of Fontenoy, 
but it is equally true that their bravery was universally admired, even by 
the enemy. A French historian says that “the British behaved well, and 
could be exceeded in ardour by none but our officers, who animated the 
troops by their example, when the Highland furies rushed in - us 
N 
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with more violence than ever did a sea driven by a tempest. In short, 
we gained the victory, but may I never see such another.”* 

The Battle of Fontenoy, a small village in the Netherlands, was fought 
on the 11th May 1745, and at this desperate engagement the Duke of 
Cumberland had a clear, unmistakable proof of the unrivalled gallantry of 
the Highlanders, which no doubt might cause a dread in his mind when 
called upon to encounter them as enemies in his own kingdom in less than 
one year afterwards, At Fontenoy the Highland regiments were terribly 
cut up, and more especially the brave 42d Royal Highlanders. 


*Si so’n fhirinn gu dearbh air gach sed! agus ddigh, 
*S ga co’-dhaingneach’ gu dilinn bith la Fontenoi ; 
Sud an 1a a thug ainm dhoibh air tis anns an fheachd, 
Bha an arm uile-dhileas do’n Righ, ’s do gach reachd ! 


This stanza may be translated— 


That the truth is here told, in a word every way, 
Fontenoy will confirm while the sun gives the day ; 
There their warlike achievements first purchased renown, 
They were combatants loyal to king and to crown! 


The unfortunate result of this disastrous battle flashed over the British 
nation with the utmost rapidity that could be resorted to by the slow 
process of communication that was then available. The unwelcome in- 
telligence of the sad fate of the allied forces reached Edinburgh in less 
than eight days, and created great excitement among all classes in the 
Scottish Capital. A gloom was visible on every countenance, and the loss 
of life at Fontenoy afflicted many families both in the city and in the 
country around. In fact, there was a general lamentation in all quarters 
for the untimely death of numerous brave sons and gallant relatives. 

There is no question but the course of events which had come to pass 
had inspired the Jacobites in Scotland with sanguine hopes that their 
wishes in regard to their favourite aspirant to the British throne might 
eventually be realised. It is well known that to effect their purpose they 
had formed secret associations for a good many years before they had re- 
solved to come into immediate action, We are informed by Dr Chambers 
that “in the year 1740 seven persons of rank entered into an association 
of this kind—viz., the Earl of Traquair; his brother, John Stuart ; Lord 
Lovat ; James Drummond, commonly called the Duke of Perth; Lord 
John Drummond, uncle of James Drummond; Sir James Campbell of 
Auchinbreck ; and Cameron, younger of Lochiel; most of these brave 
persons possessing influence in the Highlands. Many others afterwards 
entered into similar engagements.” In the course of about three years 
thereafter, matters appeared to be approaching to an important crisis. The 
French nation had come to the resolution of invading Britain as soon as 
practicable with a powerful force in behalf of the Stuarts, and the com- 
mand of the expedition was to be conferred upon that distinguished officer 
Marshal Saxe. Prince Charles was duly apprised of this adventure, and 
ordered to be in readiness for it with all convenient speed. A powerful 
fleet was immediately equipped, and lay in Dunkirk Bay, ready to set sail 
with an army of 1500 to 1600 armed soldiers for the shores of England. 


* Account of the Battle of Fontenoy, published in Paris on the 26th May 1845, 
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Intelligence of this formidable movement struck the British nation with 
unspeakable terror. Seeing that all the forces which England could then 
command were but comparatively small and powerless to face such 4 
formidable invasion, the ruling authorities were grievously perplexed, 
All this being taken into consideration, with the shortness of time to 
make anything like a suitable preparation to meet the inveterate enemy, 
was unquestionably a matter of the deepest concern. It was too well 
known that the shores of England were but feebly protected at the time 
to make a successful defence ; and it was also well known that much dis- 
contentment prevailed among all classes of the people. As immediate 
action, however, behoved to be taken, a few war ships were hastily fitted 
out, and ordered to sail under the command of Sir John Norris to the 
coast of France. While the aspect of matters at home and abroad pre- 
sented nothing but gloom and despair, an over-ruling Providence seemed 
to deal favourably with the small fleet of England at the moment of its 
imminent danger. While Admiral Norris approached the Bay of Dunkirk, 
to ascertain the movements of the enemy’s men-of-war, a terrific storm 
suddenly arose, which dashed many of the French vessels on the rocks, 
drove others from their moorings, and damaged the remainder so com- 
pletely, that the French then and there resolved to abandon the scheme 
as hopeless. No one at home or abroad who had watched these stirring 
scenes was so very grievously disappointed as the young aspirant to 
the throne of England. Chambers states that “the mortification of 
Charles was great ; and with his characteristic boldness, he actually pro- 
posed to his father’s veteran partisan, Earl Marischal, to set sail in a 
herring boat for Scotland, in order to put himself at the head of his 
friends—believing apparently that his own presence as their leader was 
alone wanting for success. The Earl of course refuséd to sanction such a 
scheme ; and Charles, after an ineffectual endeavour to be allowed by his 
father to serve in the French army, retired to an obscure part of France 
to wait for better times” About a year after this, he used all the means 
in his power, both by personal appeals and by the solicitation of interested 
friends, to induce the Court of France to renew the enterprise ; but all 
was in vain, as no favourable impression could be made upon the French 
authorities to promote his purposes. Charles was dreadfully chagrined at 
the unexpected treatment that he had received from every quarter, yet he 
patiently restrained his feelings, and endeavoured to appear cheerful and 
in good spirits. He made several appeals in writing to his father, but to 
no purpose. He said to his father in one of bis letters, “I wish you 
would pawn all my jewels, for on this side of the water I shall wear them 
with a very sore heart, thinking that there might be a better use for them ; 
so that in an urgent necessity I may have a sum which may be of use 
for the cause.” * 

It is needless to recapitulate all the appeals, altercations, intrigues, 
and plans resorted to by the Prince to secure the countenance of his father, 
as well as the support of numerous parties in France. While his earnest 
endeavours in this respect seemed to become more gloomy and hopeless, 
the result of the battle of Fontenoy afforded him the chance of brighter 
prospects. He rejoiced to see that on that bloody field the flower of the 


* Stuart Papers. Lord Mahon’s History, 
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British army was destroyed, that England had there lost the most power- 
ful of her fighting men, and that, in consequence, his chances of success 
became more favourable. He was urged by these circumstances to use all 
the available efforts in his power to make such preparations as his limited 
time and resources would allow. No doubt he placed great reliance on 
many enthusiastic friends in Britain, and more particularly so on a con- 
siderable number of faithful partisans in Scotland. He had many en- 
couraging communications from sincere well-wishers on this side of the 
Channel, promising him substantial support, if he could carry along with 
him various requisites as indispensable munitions of war. He was himself 
convinced in his own mind, that if he could once raise his standard in 
the Highlands, many devoted friends would rally around it and stand 
true to his cause. Actuated by this belief, he resolved to make the best 
of his way to Scotland, as privately as possible, and to get as many friends 
to accompany him as might feel disposed to share in the danger of the 
enterprise. 

Two bankers in Paris of the name of Waters, supposed to be father 
and son, supplied the sanguine adventurer with the loan of 180,000 
livres, and with a part of that money he procured a considerable variety 
of warlike implements, such as swords, fusees, dirks, and gunpowder. 
There were two merchants in Nantes of Irish extraction, named Rutt- 
ledge and Walsh, who had engaged to furnish two vessels for the Prince 
—a small frigate named the “ Doutelle,” to convey himself and party, and 
also a much larger one called the “ Elizabeth,” to carry as many men and 
munitions as could be procured. The gentlemen who had agreed to 
accompany His Royal Highness were the following, viz.:—The Marquis 
of Tullibardine, brother to the Duke of Athole; Sir Thomas Sheridan, 
who had been tutor to the Prince ; Sir John Macdonald, an officer in the 
Spanish service; Francis Strickland, an English gentleman; the Rev. 
George Kelly, an English clergyman, who had been confined in the Tower 
for being concerned in the Bishop of Rochester’s plot ; Aineas or Angus 
Macdonell, a banker in Paris, and brother to Kinlochmoidart ; O’Sullivan, 
an Irish officer in the French service ; and also some common men, one 
of whom was John Buchanan, a messenger, and another (as stated in the 
Jacobite Memoirs) was Duncan Cameron, at one time servant to old 
Lochiel at Boulogne, who was secured to act as pilot to the Hebrides or 
Long Island. 

On the evening of the 22d June (old style) the Prince, with his com- 
rades, embarked on board the Doutelle at St Nazaire, and sailed to Belle- 
isle to join the Elizabeth. They left this latter place on the 2d of July, 
and sailed as closely as possible to each other, On the 6th of that month, 
when west of the Lizard Point, they observed an English war ship, named 
the “ Lion,” bearing down upon them with all possible speed. This cir- 
cumstance caused no ordinary consternation on both the French vessels, 
seeing clearly that an action was unavoidable. A few minutes thereafter 
the Elizabeth discharged the first broadside into the Lion, which was 
instantly returned with very destructive results. Before the Elizabeth 
was prepared to get her other side round to bear upon her opponent, 
another broadside was poured into her, which raked her decks so sweep- 
ingly both fore and aft, that a great number of her men were cut down. 
All the while the Prince looked anxiously on, as he stood exposed on the 
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deck of the Doutelle, He could not prevail upon the captain to give any 
assistance to the suffering Elizabeth ; in fact he positively refused, and 
sternly told the Prince, if he insisted on his doing so any more, that he 
would instantly order him down to his cabin.* The engagement lasted 
for five long hours, until the darkness of night put an end to one of the 
most bloody encounters that had ever taken place between two single ships. 
Both vessels were complete wrecks, and at length they parted as if by 
mutual consent. The Elizabeth returned to France to be refitted, and 
carried along with her the too scanty stores that had been provided for 
the Prince’s hazardous expedition. The Doutelle, however, pursued her 
course, under the directions of old Duncan Cameron the pilot, until the 
Prince and his companions arrived at the Hebride Isles. 

In the meantime Prince Charles will be left on board the Doutelle, 
until an account of his further movements be stated hereafter. 

It is now high time to make some additional remarks in reference to 
Miss Flora, the heroine of these articles. It will be remembered that by 
the last instalment of her history, she was, in the month of May 1745, in 
the city of Edinburgh, under the hospitable roof of Sir Alexander Mac- 
donald of the Isles. 

It has been already stated that the intelligence of the disastrous defeat 
of the British forces at Fontenoy soon reached the Scottish Capital, and 
caused no ordinary alarm. In a few weeks thereafter rumours were pre- 
valent that this victory gained by the French over the allied forces 
of England was hailed as a propitious event for the prospects of the young 
Chevalier and his numerous partisans. As the days were passing, these 
rumours were gaining more and more feasibility in the eyes of the 
community at large. However clandestinely the Jacobites were devising 
their schemes, yet the reality of their purposes was hourly becoming more 
apparent to the loyal subjects of the reigning monarch of Great Britain, 
In short, the state of the country in connection with the well known in- 
trigues of the youthful aspirant to the British throne was the continual 
subject of conversation among the citizens of all classes.t Sir Alexander 


* Kirconnel MS. Jacobite Memoirs, p. 7. 


+ It was amusing to see and hear the citizens of Edinburgh, of all ranks and 
classes, standing in groups on the High Street, the Lawn Market, about old St Giles, 
and other thoroughfares, keenly discussing the events of the day, and fighting the 
battle of Fontenoy over again. Such dialogues as the following might then be heard : 

Daviz.—“ Sad stirrin’ news that, Jamie, in the Courant the day! Man, did ye 
see it?” 

JamiE.—“ No; what is’t? I see lots o’ folk speakin’ awa’ aboot some fearfu’ 
thing that happint east awa’, whar an unco feck were killt, but I kenna’ whar.” 

Daviz.—* Hut, man, didna’ ye hear that a man cam’ a’ the wai on horseback frae 
Lunnon, as fast as the creatur’s heels could carry him, to tell that maistly a’ our 
sodgers were killt by the French at some unco queer place o’er the sea, but I dinna’ 
min’ the name o’t?” 

JamIx.—" Ye frichten me, Davie ; is’t a’ gospel? Aiblins it may be a wheen o’ 
lies. What does the Courant say about it?” 

Davir.—“ It’s as true’s death, Jamie ; but didna’ ye hear that a darin’ chiel that 
they ca’ the young Chevaleer is comin’ o’er wi’ a’ the French at his tail, to ding doon 
and sweep awa’ our King and a’ his big folks, and like his faither afore him, to fecht 
hard, that he may get to be our King himsel’ ?” 

Jamir.— Are ye tellin’ what’s richt, Davie? Will ye say ‘Faith’ that it’s true? 
Surely that’s the reason o’ a’ the steer and din that the folk are makin’ in thir da; 
on our streets. They're a’ rinnin’ aboot as gif the toun was on fire! Aye, and the 
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Macdonald had much at stake, and should a revolution he attempted, his 
position was a critical one, which required no ordinary firmness of resolu- 
tion, as well as a steadfast determination, to stand true to his Sovereign 
and country. 

The worthy baronet, although far from being robust in health at the 
time, saw the necessity of making the best of his way to Skye, to be in 
complete readiness for whatever changes or events might come to pass, 
Flora was at the time on a visit with her kind friend Bishop Forbes at 
Leith, and a messenger was sent to her to return to Edinburgh without 
delay, as Sir Alexander and his lady were making ready for their journey 
to Skye, and that she of course was to accompany them. It was a matter 
of no ordinary concern by what means that long journey was to be accom- 
plished, as the modes of transit were then quite different from those of 
the present day. Sir Alexander in the meantime had fixed upon no 
determined plan as to how he and his party were to leave the Capital for 
the North, when he met accidentally with the Lord President Forbes of 
Culloden at a public dinner given by one of the Lords of Session. In 
course of conversation about the alarming rumours that had reached from 
France in regard to the purposes of the young Chevalier, the President 
stated that there was a necessity for his leaving the city for Culloden, as 
matters of no ordinary importance might require his immediate attention. 
Sir Alexander told the President that he had similar intentions, and had 
judged it a prudent step on his part, although his health was not what he 
would wish it to be, to return without delay to his clan and countrymen 
in Skye. The President told his friend, the Baronet, that he had resolved 
to take his passage to Inverness by the smack “ Brothers,” commanded 
by an acquaintance of his own, a Captain Mackenzie, who was a cautious 
sailor, and a steady man. Sir Alexander made up his mind at once to 
accompany his friend by the same route, and so matters were to be speedily 
arranged accordingly. On the third day of June, the party in question 
went on board the “ Brothers” in Leith harbour, and set sail in the 
evening of the same day. A suitable supply of the requisite creature 
comforts were put on board by both Sir Alexander and the President, 
which proved to be a wise precaution as the passage was tedious. The 
weather was all that could be desired, but much too calm for a speedy 


Provist himsel’, and thae bodies o’ Bailies o’ his, are scamperin’ up and doon the streets 
as if they were clean crackit in their brains, for my certy, there’s something awfu’ in 
the wind. But what say ye aboot that loon the Chevaleer’s faither, and whan was he 
in oor country fechtin’ for the croon ?” , 

Daviz.—“O1! Jamie, Jamie, my man, I thocht ye had mair sense! Do ye nae 
mind that your ain coushin, Jenny Nelson’s gudeman, was shot clean dead in yon 
bluidy battle near the toun of Dumblane, about thirty year syne, and that battle was 
on account o’ this mad loon’s faither ; but, Guidness be thankit, he made naething 
o’t, and we hope that his son may mak’ still less?” 
ai ae" But what richt hae thae callans wi’ oor kingdom; we dinna trouble 

em ?” 

Daviz.—" Weel, Jamie, there’s nae doot they hae a kin’ o’ richt throu’ their bluid 
and kin in some wai that I canna explain, as it is sae unco raivellt and intercate, and 
T am nae gealogist ; but nae doot they are Stuarts, ye ken, and they wanted to come 
in, but as they were Papists, we wad hae naething to dae wi’ them.” 

JamizE,— Waes me! Davie. It will be an awfu’ thing, Guidness preserve us, 

we will hae war again in this oor ain countra, for as sure as death, Davie, I dinna 
ike it ava! Eh! nae, nae,” 
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voyage. There happened to be a numerous company on board, and 
among the rest was Mr John Fraser, Provost of Inverness, and two bailies 
of that borough, who had been in Edinburgh attending some legal pro- 
ceedings connected with their town. The Provost was a very facetious, 
jocular gentleman, whose mind was well stored with anecdotes, and 
whose art in telling them was easy and natural. He frequently kept the 
company in roars of laughter, and everything was very enjoyable and 
pleasant. Lady Margaret was much taken with the Provost's interesting 
stories, and would now and then address him, and say, “Come now, 
Provost, and tell us something else?” Flora, naturally reserved, modest, 
and unassuming, appeared to enjoy the company exceedingly, and at in- 
tervals amused them by singing some of her beautiful Gaelic songs. Of 
all on board, the captain of the smack seemed to be the most discontented. 
This arose from the tardy progress made by his comfortable vessel, in 
consequence of the continued calm. At length, after the lapse of fully 
eight days, the “ Brothers” arrived safely at Inverness. The party went 
ashore with grateful thanks, but not until they had presented a few gifts 
to Captain Mackenzie for his unceasing attention to the comforts of his 
passengers. Sir Alexander, before leaving Edinburgh, had written to his 
servants in Skye, to send three of his horses properly saddled to Inver- 
ness, to convey Lady Margaret, Miss Flora, and himself to his residence 
in that island. At that time there were no public roads, but rough, rid- 
ing paths from Inverness to Skye, and, in consequence, the journey was 
very fatiguing and uncomfortable, particularly for ladies, Sir Alexander 
and his party passed a whole week very pleasantly in the Capital of the 
Highlands, and were visited during their stay by most of the surrounding 
lairds, such as Grant of Glenmoriston, Baillie of Dochfour, Maclean of 
Dochgarroch, Robertson of Inches, and several others. The worthy 
Provost invited a large party of gentlemen and ladies to do him the 
honour, on one of the days, of dining with him at his own residence. 
Among other guests were the Lord President, Glenmoriston, Dochfour, 
and some of the aristocracy of the town. Ample justice was done to a 
substantial repast, and nothing less so to a hogshead of superior claret 
that the hospitable chief-magistrate had lately imported. A delightful 
evening was spent with anecdotes and songs, to the entertainment of 
which the modest Flora contributed no ordinary share. The whole com- 
pany admired the beauty of her Gaelic melodies. She was naturally sup- 
posed by some present to be a daughter of Sir Alexander, as Lady Mar- 
garet treated her with such motherly attention and kindness. Glenmoris- 
ton received a promise from Sir Alexander, that on his way to Skye, he 
would spend a day or two with him at his romantic residence, and make 
it his first stage from Inverness. The Grants of Glenmoriston were stead- 
fast adherents to the reigning dynasty. Mr Charles Fraser-Mackintosh, 
M.P., states in his “ Antiquarian Notes,” “ That in the struggle that pre- 
vailed during the whole of the seventeenth, and first half of the eighteenth 
centuries, the Grants of Glenmoriston invariably supported the Royal cause, 
while the chiefs as firmly ranged themselves on the other side, This 
much tended to support the independence of Glenmoriston, and many of 
Grant’s people, particularly iv rquhart, were enthusiastic for the Stuarts.” 
—(p. 187.) Two days thereafter three saddled horses arrived in town to 
convey Sir Alexander, his lady, and Miss Flora to Skye, Each horse had 
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his “Gille-ceannsrein,” or attendant, who walked on the right side of 
the horse to protect the rider.* The party on leaving Inverness by the 
rough, mountainous path by Kenmylis, and through Caiplich, Abriachan, 
and Glen-Urquhart, arrived safely that evening at Invermoriston House, 
where they remained for two days, and enjoyed the Chieftain’s hospitality 
along with a select company of guests. The next route was by Cluny 
and Glenshiel. At the latter place, on account of a heavy rainfall, by 
which the mountain rivulets were swollen into impassable streams, they 
had to pass the night in a small inn, where they received all the comforts 
that the little Highland hostelry could afford. Starting early, the follow- 
ing morning, they went through Kintail, crossed Kyleakin ferry into 
Skye, and arrived late in the evening at the hospitable house of “ Corrie- 
chatachain,” where the Mackinnon of the day gladly received, and heartily 
welcomed his unexpected guests.t Miss Flora was more than delighted 
to find her venerable mother at Corriechatachain, under the expectation 
of meeting with Sir Alexander and his party there. She had come from 
her own residence at Armadale, a distance of about twenty miles, to 
welcome her daughter back to Skye after so long an absence. In two 
days more Sir Alexander and party, with their retinue of attendants, 
arrived safely at the family residence at Monkstadt, and Miss Flora’s 
mother accompanied them. 


(Zo be Continued.) 


* Every Highland Chief had a numerous staff of strong and robust “gillies,” or 
attendants, to each of whom regular duties were prescribed. These were ten to twelve 
in number, such as the “ Bladair,” the fool, or jest-man; the “ Piobair,”’ the piper; 
the “ Gille-Piobaire,” the bearer of the piper’s bag-pipe ; the “ Filidh,” or bard, to 
sing his chieftain’s praises ; there was also the “ Gille-Casfhluich,” being a strong man 
to carry his chief across morasses, streams, and rivers ; the ‘“Gille-Mor,” the man to 

the chief’s heavy broad-sword ; the “Gille-trusarneis,” or the ‘“ Gille-Malaid,” 
the -man ; the Gille-ruith,” the message man; and the “ Gille-ceannsrein,” 
the man who guarded and led the horse when the chief was riding. 

+ Dr Samuel Johnson, about twenty-eight years thereafter, was greatly pleased 
with the kind reception that he met with on his visit to Corriechatachain, as may be 
seen in Dr Carruthers’ interesting notes appended to Boswell’s tour to the Hebrides. 
Mackinnon of Corriechatachain was of an old sept of that clan, whose descendants 
lately claimed the chieftainship. Many well versed in the genealogical branches of 
the clan, were of opinion that the claim was well founded. The last male representa- 
tive of this sept was the late Mr A. K. Mackinnon of Corry, who was for many years 
factor to Lord Macdonald, and only died a few years ago. 





DEATH OF JOHN CAMERON MACPHEE, OF H.M. CUSTOMS, LON. 
DON.—Just as we were going to press we received with sincere regret the sorrowful 
intimation that this genuine and truly patriotic Highlander had passed over to the 
majority at the comparatively early age of sixty-five. He died President of the 
Gaelic Society of London, and was one of its oldest members. Our late friend was a 
grand-nephew of the distinguished General Sir Allan Cameron of Erracht, who origin- 
ally raised the 79th Cameron Highlanders, and to his able pen we are indebted for the 
valuable and interesting memoir of that gallant officer which appeared in the first 
volume of the Celtic Magazine. We shall have miffe to say on an early date regarding 
himself and his career. 
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Tue above is the title of an interesting pamphlet of 38 pages, recently 
issued by Mr J, F. Campbell of Islay. The occasion of writing it was 
that a friend in Edinburgh called the author’s attention to, and asked his 
opinion of a copy, which his friend possessed, of Gesto’s “‘ Canntaireachd,” 
containing “a sample of a peculiar language used by a school of musicians 
in Skye, for teaching, learning, and remembering music.” Wonderful to 
say the far-famed compiler of “The West Highland Tales,” and the 
author of “ Leabhar na Feinne,” never heard of Gesto’s book, published 
in 1828, until January of this year, though it was pretty well known 
among many worse-informed students of Highland folk-lore. A copy of 
the book, presented by Gesto himself to the Rev. Alex. Macgregor, M.A, 
Inverness, has been for several years in the library of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness—presented by Mr Macgregor. In an interesting Gaelic address, 
delivered to the Society on the 24th of October 1872, and dealing with 
“ The Language, Poetry, and Music of the Highlanders,” the rev. gentleman 
refers to this peculiar book of Articulate Music, and quotes specimens 
from it which will be found printed at page 21, vol. ii. of the Transactions 
of the Society, published so long ago as 1873, 

Knowing Mr Macgregor’s acquaintance with Gesto and his peculiar 
notation, we called his attention to Mr Campbell’s pamphlet, requesting 
that he would kindly supply us with any information in his possession 
about Gesto and his work, not given in this latest production of the 
author of ‘‘ The West Highland Tales.” In reply we received the follow- 
ing interesting communication, given exactly as it reached us :— 


“My Dear Certteacu,—I was in Edinburgh during the winters of 
1831, 1832, 1834, and 1835, and in almost all these years old Captain 
Neil Macleod of Gesto, in Skye, resided in Edinburgh, and thus spent 
more of his time there than he did with his family at home. During the 
day he was seldom or never absent from the Advocates’ Library, and I 
heard it said that he had even passed several nights there, having more 
than once been accidentally shut in at the close of the day. He amused 
himself there searching out for old books, writing letters, and attending 
to law papers, for he was at law with his proprietor, Macleod of Macleod, 
for many years, about the boundaries of Gesto. He lost his case, was 
ruined, lost his farm, and resided ultimately in a rented cottage, with his 
wife and daughters, in the village of Stein. He was a tall, gaunt, thin- 
faced man, with long nose, grey hair, white hat, tartan trousers, and plaii. 
He was known as the ‘Parliament House Ghost,’ and at times the 
‘ Advocates’ Library Ghost,’ as he frequented these places day and night. 

“T saw him daily, or almost so, and saw him oftener than I wished, as 
he made me write hundreds of pages of his law papers, to save expenses 
to him. He was crazy about ‘ Piobaireachd,’ but did not play himself. 
He knew, I believe, almost every piobaireachd in existence—the names, 
the composers, their origin, and»the causes for composing them. When 
strolling to and from the Advocates’ Library, he very frequently called on, 
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and sat for hours with old John Macdonald, the father of Donald Mac- 
donald, pipe-major to the Highland Society, whose portrait I recently 
saw in your possession. He would make Donald (then about 80 years 
old, while the father, then also alive, was upwards of 100) play ‘ piobair- 
eachds’ to him, all of which he himself could articulate with his pliant lips 
in the MacCrimmon noting style. He had a large manuscript collection 
of the MacCrimmons’s ‘ piobaireachds,’ as noted by themselves, and part 
of it was apparently very old and yellow in the paper from age, with 
some of the writing getting dim. Other parts were evidently more 
modern, and on different paper. Donald Ban MacCrimmon, who was 
killed at the rout of Moy, the day before the battle of Culloden, was 
(Gesto said) one of the best of the MacCrimmon performers ; but the best 
of them all was Padruig Mor MacCruimean. For many ages these pipers 
noted down their piobaireachds, and Padruig Mor had a daughter who 
was very expert at noting, and could also play herself when asked as a 
favour to do so. I should think that the manuscript I saw with him 
would contain upwards of two hundred ‘piobaireachds’ from the bulk 
of it, and out of that manuscript he selected twenty or so, which he pub- 
lished as a specimen. The Macarthurs, pipers to the Clan Macdonald of 
the Isles, noted their piobaireachds also, but with different vocables. 
Gesto had one very old-looking leaf of their noting, on which the vocables 
appeared very faint, but I did not look much at it. 

“ Gesto told me that the vowels a e i o u were the roots of the syllabic 
notes. The vowel 7 (pronounced as in Gaelic and Latin—ee) was the root 
or index of the highest note on the chanter, and u the lowest, and o the 
next lowest, and then a and e represented the middle notes in the chanter. 
It was thus the case that such vocables as hi, tri ti, represented the high 
notes, and ho, hu, the lowest. These they combined by rules of their 
own, as hio, hiao, hiuo, hi dro to hachin, hidrototatiti, hidrototutati, 
hidrototutati, hiodrotohachin. I could easily fancy that it would be a 
very simple matter to fix on syllables, or vocables to represent every bar 
in pipe music, as it is such regular music in its construction. Any piper 
of any knowledge who can play the ‘ urlar’ of the tune, and also the first 
‘siubhal,’ can easily play the ‘taobhluth’ and the ‘crunnluth.’ If 
you give myself the noting of the first ‘siubhal’ of any ‘ piobaireachd,’ 
I could easily note down all the other variations, should I have never 
heard nor seen the ‘ piobaireachd’ before. This regularity in pipe music 
renders it an easy matter to frame syllables for the ‘urlar’ and for the 
first ‘siubhal,’ or variation ; and if you have that on some fixed principle, 
it is easy to add the rest. 

“This is all I have to say on the subject of the ‘ Brochan Teach,’ and 
it is enough ; my dear Ceilteach, yours, gu dileas, 

“ 1sf September 1880. “ Ataspair Ruapa.” 


Mr Campbell remembers to have seen his father’s piper reading and 
practising music from an old paper manuscript, which he has tried since 
to recover, but failed in doing so ; but so far as he can remember, the 
words “ were not the same as those used by the Skye school.” There 
were thus, according to Iain Leach, “three different systems existing 
fifty years ago for writing one system of reciting music articulately, which 
was current orally a hundred and fifty years ago in the West of Scotland, 
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and is current there still, used by pipers.” This “old system,” we are 
correctly told, “ merits attention, because it is a bit of nearly forgotten 
folk lore. It is a genuine popular growth ; native in the Celtic regions 
of the British Isles ; and still flourishing there, amongst a small class of 
musicians of the old school ; though unknown to the rest of the world.” 

Mr Campbell informs us that Ross, the Duke of Argyll’s piper, who 
learned tunes orally in Ross-shire, from the chanter of John Mackenzie, 
the famous “ Piobaire Ban,” could read Gesto’s book and play from it at 
sight. We ourselves have repeatedly heard pipers in the North-West 
Highlands, who knew not a single note of ordinary notation, teaching 
their pupils to play the various tunes by chanting the syllabic “ Canntair- 
eachd” of the MacCrimmons ; and in remote districts it is no uncommon 
thing to find them doing so even now. It is therefore easy to under- 
stand how Mr Campbell's “ interpreter could read a whole book,” though 
“he could not explain a line of it,” like a thrush unable “to explain the 
songs which mother nature taught him.” The system was just carried 
down from father to son, from generation to generation. 

The author points out the close connection which exists between this 
peculiar system of Celtic notation of pipe music, and the seemingly un- 
meaning choruses of some of our Gaelic songs, such as— 


Hoiuo hill ho roo 
Hoiuohiririuo 
Ho iuo hill ho ro o, 


and also the chorus to “a modern song composed by a Highlander in New 
Zealand, on the marriage of Lord Lorn,” and printed at page 23 of 
Sinclair’s “‘ Oranaiche,” as follows :— 


Trin, arin, a ho ro, 
Trin, arin, a ho ro, 
Trin, arin, a ho ro, 
My love for Lorne’s Marquis. 


Though the New Zealand Highlander used the chorus to a “ modern 
song,” he was only adopting a very old and very popular one, to which 
several of our Gaelic songs are sung. Let the reader repeat the above 
“Trin, arin,” &c., and substitute 


Cha bhi mi slan mar faigh mi thu, 


or 

Gun togainn fonn gu h-aighearach, 
or 

Gur tu mo luaidh na’m faighinn thu, 
for 


My love for Lorne’s Marquis, 


and he will at once recognise an old friend—old wine, or rather an old 
cork, placed by the modern New Zealander in a new bottle. 

The specimens given of what Mr Campbell designates “ piper’s folk 
lore, orally collected this day” from Duncan Koss, piper to the Duke 
of Argyll, is of a very loose description, and not much to be depended 
upon. This piper intorms Mr Campbell that “ now we have three drones 
in the pipe, and grace notes. That’s an improvement. Many a story did 
old John Mackenzie tell me when I was turning his lathe for him and 
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learning music with him. He was four score when he died, and that is 
more than twenty years ago. It must be nearly a hundred years since he 
was in Raasay, learning ‘ Ceol mor,’ great music, from Mackay (the italics 
are ours). They had but two drones (doss) then, and they played no grace 
notes, They had no ‘Ceol beag’ then, no small music, they only played 
Ceol mor on the pipes, battle tunes, and laments, and salutes, and such like, 
They had cattle in one end of their house. Mackay used to turn his back to 
the pupils and piay the tunes. Mackay’s sister used to sit by the fire, and 
dictate the words of Canntaireachd, and sing them as the piper played. 
‘Many a time,’ says Ross, ‘have I heard old women, myself, out herding 
cattle, sing great music in the words of Canntaireachd. They had no 
grace notes. That is Ceol mor—Cille-Chriosd. When the Papists burned 
the church near the Muir of Ord, I don’t know how long ago it was, but 
it was a long time ago, they came from taobh na Manachain, from the 
Beauly side ; the piper played up, and they did not know what he was 
going to play. He played— 


Yonder I see the great smoke, 


and so he warned them all. Thet is the same as the words you have 
got there— 


I hindo hodro hindo 
Chi mi thall ud an smuid mhor. 


That’s Cille-Chriosd, and that’s the way it was made.’” 

It would be an act of supererogation to reproduce for the readers of 
the Celtic Magazine the real history of the atrocious burning of the 
church of Cille-Chriosd, in 1602, by the Macdonalds of Glengarry, and of 
how their piper played on that occasion, fur the first time, the piobair- 
eachd known by that name, while he marched round the burning sanctu- 
ary, full of agonising and burning men, women, and children, who rent 
the air with their cries of distress. But the actual facts regarding John 
Mackenzie, the “ Piobaire Ban,” for so long piper to Tulloch and the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, are not perhaps so well known, and we think it 
right to guard the reader against accepting this “ piper tradition” and the 
arguments founded upon it, in place of the real facts of history. Last 
May, while on a visit to Strathpeffer, we took a ramble among the tombs 
in Kinettas Churchyard, looking for genealogical information. Among 
other interesting monuments we came across a handsome one—erected to 
John Mackenzie, the famous piper, by his widow, Maria, sixth daughter 
of the late Captain Donald Mackenzie of the 100th Regiment, son of 
Thomas Mackenzie, VIth of Applecross and [Vth of Highfield, and who 
still survives at Liverpool— bearing the following inscription :— 


Erected by his sorrowing widow, to the memory of JoHN MAcKENzIE, late piper 
to the Marquis of Breadalbane for 28 years, who died at Greenhill Cottage, Munlochy, 
on the 24th of April 1864; aged 68. 

He was a real specimen of the Highlander, esteemed and respected by all who 
knew him. He was known as chief and father of all the Highland pipers, and had 
taught upwards of forty young men, &o. 


It will be at once apparent that even such a famous piper as John 
Mackenzie could not in the course of nature have been learning “ great 
music” from John Mackay in Raasay “nearly a hundred years since ”— 
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some 18 years before he was born; which event took place in 1798— 
only 82 years ago. 

Apart, however, from such “ piper’s tradition,” and other character- 
istic peculiarities, Mr Campbell’s brochure possesses considerable interest, 
and it will at least prove useful in calling attention to the peculiar system 
of musical notation of which it treats ; but we are afraid it will not in 
other respects add much to the reputation of its distinguished author. 
During the last General Election he fired the following, to many, unin- 
telligible, literary bombshell, through the columns of a Glasgow news- 
paper, among his excited countrymen. The enigma was truly character- 
istic of Iain Dleach, and the quotation from Gesto, which we at the time 
recognised as an old acquaintance, is a fair enough specimen for presenta- 
tion to the reader of the MacCrimmon notation. Mr Campbell wrote 
then, and now reproduces on his title-page the following :— 


Like a herald of old, or a bard, or a piper, 1 can stand here on a green knoll, in 
a yellow fog, out of the field of the fray, and incite people to battle, with the muster- 
ing of the clans in the old forgotten language of MacCrimmen, piper to Macleod of 
Dunvegan ; of Macarthur, piper to the Lord of the Isles ; of “The Piper o’ Dundee ;” 
and of John Campbell, the Lorn piper, who taught me fifty years ago how to rouse 
men with strange words out in the Isles :— 


COGADH NA SITH. BATTLE OR PEACE. 

THE TRUE GATHERING OF THE CLANS. 
Hodroho, hodroho, haninin, hiechin, 
Hodroho, hodroho, hodroho, hachin, 
Hiodroho, hodroho, haninin, hiechin, 
Hodroha, hodroha, hodroha, hodroha, 
Hodroha, hodroho, hodroho, hachin, 
Hiodroho, hodroho, haninin, hiechin, 
Hodroha, hodroho, hodroho, hodroha, 
Haninun, haninun, haninun, haninun. 


Finishing measure in eight syllables— 


Hiundratatateriri, hiendatatateriri, 
Hiundratatateriri, hiundratatateriri. 


All of which means music, which meant— 
“ Almost alike for us, battle or peace.” 


The following is another specimen, given by the Rev. Alex. Mac- 
gregor in the address already referred to, from “ Failte Phrionnsa,” and 
quoted from the Transactions of the Gaelic Society :— 


AN T-URLAR. 
Hi o dro hi ri, hi an an in ha ra, 
Hi o dro ha chin, ha chin hi a chin, 
Hi o dro hi ri, hi an an in ha ra, 
Hi o dro ha chin, ha chin hi i chin, 
Hi o dro hi ri, hi an an in ha ra, 
Hi o dro ha chin, ha chin hi a chin, 
Hi o dro hi ri, hi an an in ha ra, 
Hi 0 dro ha chin, ha chin hi i chin. 
SIUBHAL. 
Hi 0 dro hi chin, ha chin ha chin, 
Hi o dro ha chin, hi chin ha chin, 
Hi o dro hi chin, ha chin ha chin, 
Hi o dro ha chin, ha chin hi chin, 
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Hi o dro hi chin, hi chin hi chin, 
Hi o dro ha chin, hi chin ha chin, 
Hi o dro hi chin, ha chin ha chin, 
Hi o dro ha chin, ha chin hi chin, 
TAOBHDUDH. 


Hio dro to, hi dro to, ha dro to, ha dro to, 
Ho dro to, ha dro to, hi dro to, hi a chin, &c. 


The author explains what he considers to be the origin and meaning 
of the term “ Canntaireachd” in the following manner :—“ One name of 
the Highland system” (of Canntaireachd) “is ‘Aryan,’ because words re- 
lated to it, pervade Aryan speech. In Gaelic can means to say or to utter; 
as can oran, chant a song. In Welsh can means song, canaid singing, 
But in Welsh and in French, the word which means “ singing” includes the 
crowing of a cock, Music is common to men and birds— 


“Le coq gaulois chante toujours.” 


All natural singing, from the love songs of blackbirds to the war-cries of 
cocks ; human shouts, laughter, wailings, exclamations, and ejaculations ; 
any articulate chanting of musical notes ; may be spelt as other sounds are, 
which make words in a language. Each note is a syllable, and can be 
expressed by a vowel and consonants ; notes and syllables combine into 
words with and without meaning. So Aryan Highlanders who chanted 
tunes naturally, as mankind in general are apt to do, wrote their chants 
as words with Roman letters ; and called their system by a name of Aryan 
origin, which is Canntaireachd. The system has another Aryan name 
which means‘ memory.’ The Gaelic word is variously written meoghair, 
meamhair, meomhair. It is sounded meauair, Jt is a sound related to 
meur, a finger ; meoir, fingers; meuraich v.a. to finger, as men of old 
fingered a reed to make music. The original ‘stave’ in musical notation 
had but four lines, and it probably represented the four fingers which 
still are used as a ‘ stave’ in teaching children to sing. This Gaelic word 
seems to associate ‘memory’ with fingers, and counting upon them, and 
it explains Canntaireachd to be an artificial memory for music as taught 
by pipers to pupils of old,” 

If this paragraph had been written by any other than Mr J. F. 
Campbell of Islay, it might safely be allowed to pass without fear of its 
doing any harm. The author of “ Leabhar na Feinne” is, however, an 
authority on such subjects, and therefore we must take the liberty of dis- 
agreeing with his elaborate theory as to the real meaning of the word 
Canntaireachd. It is very simple. Mr Campbell is quite correct in say- 
ing that can means to say or to utter. Let him follow up this can and 
he will find that cainnt means speech ; Cainntear, a speaker, an orator ; 
Canntaireachd, speaking. Canntaireachd then, in its application to 
pipe-music, simply means speaking (not writing) the notes in contradis- 
tinction to what is not “the same system with another Aryan name which 
means ‘memory,’” as Mr Campbell would have us believe. The “other” 
system to which it is a contrast is not one of memory but of fingering, 
sounding or playing the notes with the “ meur” or finger on the chanter ; 
whereas in the this case the notes are sounded or spoken with the living 
voice. Canntaireachd, or articulate notation, first invented and described 
to a nicety by the name itself, came afterwards to be written in syllables 
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made up “ of vowels and consonants” by the MacCrimmons and others, 
but there is no more connection between the writing of it, in that form, 
either with its original and thoroughly descriptive name of Canntaireachd, 
or with “ memory,” than there is between the name of the sun and the art 
of printing. 

Meur means finger; meurach, fingered ; meuraich, to finger; meur- 
achadh, fingering. ‘“ Piob mheurach nan dds,” as the bard has it, when 
fingered or played upon, produces very different sounds to the Canntair- 
eachd or chanting of the human voice, and exhibits a separate and dis- 
tinct system. Meomhair, memory, has nothing to do with either. Meogh- 
air is a very different word, meaning “sport, fun, mirth,’ &c.; while 
the adjective meoghrach means “ merry, cheerful, sportive, lively,” &c. 
= Armstrong’s Dictionary], The latter might be applied to the pipes, 

ut it would be very far fetched, not correct, and not in any way so ap- 

propriate as “ meurach,” or fingered. So much for the author’s Aryan 
derivation and other theories, as to the meaning of the term Canntair- 
eachd. 

Mr Campbell gives the Piobaireachd of “ Kilichrist” at the end of his 
pamphlet, as noted in ordinary modern notation by Pipe-Major Ronald 
Mackenzie, late of the 78th Highlanders, and now of the Highland Rifle 
Militia, along with Gesto’s articulate version of the tune. It is, however, 
pitched on such a key, that no performer can possibly reproduce it on 
the bag-pipes. 

Our author sums up his brochure thus :—“ My conclusion 
is that Canntaireachd is not a systematic scientific method of writing 
music, but a natural growth from human nature. Men who make vocal 
music, articulate naturally, and naturally associate articulate sounds with 
musical notes, so as to remember tunes. Civilization and education associate 
words with meaning, and with musical notes, so as to separate and then 
join poetry and music in songs and ballads and in epics transmitted orally. 
A further advance records oral recitations in writing, and music in nota- 
tion. The systems are numerous as alphabets and symbols, and these 
writings came to printing when that art was invented. That system of 
growth belongs to reasoning humanity ; and where it is to end is hard to 
imagine. But this seems plain, The book of Scotch pipe tunes, printed 
in 1828, stands alone in the library of human inventions, so far as I have 
been able to discover, and it is therefore worthy of the notice of men who 
study the progress of civilization, I add one tune, without grace notes ; 
which pipers add, but with Gesto’s articulate music, and the equivalent 
notes ; to enable those who care, to study how these two systems corre- 
spond, and how they differ.” 

The pamphlet is printed in bold and clear type, and the workmanship 
is highly creditable to the “ Islay printer,” Archibald Sinclair, Glasgow, 
compiler, printer, and publisher of the “ Oranaiche,” or Highland Song- 
ster. A. M. 
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Literature, 


—_—_— 


HISTORY OF IRELAND; Cuculain and his Contemporaries, By STANDISH 
O’GRaDY, vol. ii. London : Sampson, Low, Searle, Marston, & Rivington, Dublin; 
E. Ponsonby. 1880. 
Tue first volume of Mr Standish O’Grady’s History of Ireland appeared 
in 1878. We read it at the time with unmixed pleasure, and noticed it 
favourably and at some length in these pages. The volume before us ap- 
peared early this year ; but it has hitherto been left unnoticed. Some 
time subsequently to the receipt of the book from the publishers, and be- 
fore we were able to peruse it, a letter from the author reached us, quite 
unsolicited, in which he volunteered the following statement :—“ As I 
look over the preface to vol. ii. I feel quite ashamed of the somewhat 
hasty (or nasty; we are not quite sure which) way in which I have alluded 
to the noble Scotch traditions and bardic tales and poems which, through 
Macpherson, have made the name of Ossian famous over the world. In 
writing so I must have felt a momentary annoyance that the ancient MS. 
literature of Ireland should be so forgotten and unknown. If I come to 
a second edition I hope to write more fairly on that subject.” 

Naturally enough, on receipt of this manly, voluntary, and unexpected 
acknowledgment of the “hasty (or nasty) way” in which he referred to 
Macpherson, we began to read the book, or rather its long introduction 
of 88 pages, in which the author treats of the “Early Bardic Literature 
of Ireland ;” and a most interesting and learned dissertation we found it. 
In it he informs us that, until modern times, history was the one absorb- 





ing pursuit of the Irish secular intellect, the “delight of the noble, and ° 


the solace of the vile ;’ but that, at present, the apathy which prevails 
on the subject among Irishmen is “ without parallel in the world. It 
would seem as if the Irish, extreme in all things, at one time thought of 
nothing but their history, and, at another, thought of everything but it. 
Unlike those who write on other subjects, the author of a work on Irish 
history has to labour simultaneously at a two-fold task—he has to create 
the interest to which he intends to address himself.” The Irish his- 
torian stands with dismay and hesitation, not through the deficiency but 
through the excess of the mass of material ready to his hand, while the 
English historian has utterly lost record of everything which took place 
during the centuries to which these extensive Irish records refer. The 
mass of imaginative literature causes the main difficulty, for it can neither 
be rejected nor retained ; “ it contains historical matter which is consonant 
with and illuminates the dry lists of the chronologist,” while at the same 
time it is said that “‘ popular poetry is not history, and the task of dis- 
tinguishing in such literature the fact from the fiction—where there is 
certainly fact and certainly fiction—is one of the most difficult to which 
the intellect can apply itself. That this difficulty has not been hitherto 
surmounted by Irish writers is no just reproach. For the last century, 
intellects of the highest attainments, trained and educated to the last 
degree, have been vainly endeavouring to solve a similar question in the 
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far less copious and less varied heroic literature of Greece. Yet the 
labours of Wolfe, Grote, Mahaffy, Geddes, and Gladstone, have not been 
sufficient to set at rest the small question, whether it was one or two or 
many who composed the Iliad and Odyssey, while the reality of the 
achievements of Achilles, and even his existence, might be denied or 
asserted by a scholar without general reproach. When this is the case 
with regard to the great heroes of the Iliad, I fancy it will be some time 
before the same problem will have been solved for the’ minor characters, 
and as it affects Thersites, or that eminent artist who dwelt at home in 
Hyla, being by far the most excellent of leather cutters. When there- 
fore Greek meets Greek in an interminable and apparently bloodless con- 
test over the disputed body of the Iliad, and still no end appears, surely 
it would be madness for any one to sit down and gaily distinguish true 
from false in the immense and complex mass of the Irish bardic literature, 
having in his ears this century-lasting struggle over a single Greek poem 
and a single small phase of the pre-historic life of Hellas.” 

This argument is particularly apposite and to the point; but it is 
curious, to say the least, to find the author of such an argument writing, 
as he does further on, in so dogmatic a manner of Macpherson and his 
Ossian, and in a style which only an Irishman, who, on that question, 
borrows his limited information, and his dense prejudices, from Dr John- 
son and his Saxon satellites, could use ; all of whom hated the Celt and 
still continue to grudge to him, both in Scotland and in Ireland, anything 
in literature removed from mere common-place, It is really a pity to find 
writers like Standish O’Grady adopting such a course, and blindly follow- 
ing the lead of the enemies of his own race to scratch the literary eyes 
out of his brother Celts of Scotland; but, to tell the truth, this has 
hitherto been markedly characteristic of Irish Jiteratteurs. They have an 
Ossian and an Ossianic poetry of their own—mere doggerel and gibberish 
in comparison with Macpherson’s, and they, naturally, but narrowly and 
mistakenly, grudge their Scottish brethren the noble heritage. We had 
in vain hoped that in this respect matters were improving, and that the 
Celts of both countries were beginning to see more eye to eye and becom- 
ing more willing to co-operate rather than to pick out each other’s eyes, 
The work before us has, however, undeceived us. The author seems 
strongly depressed and impressed throughout with the dense ignorance 
of his own countrymen regarding their own history, and he cumulates 
the wailing and piles on the agony thus :—“ A history dealing with the 
early Irish kings and heroes would not secure an audience.” “ A rational 
scientific history of Ireland will be acceptable in proportion to the read- 
ableness of the style, and the mode in which the views of its author may 
harmonise with the prevailing humour and complexion of his contem- 
poraries.” “There is not in the country an interest on the subject to 
which to appeal. A work treating of the early Irish kings in the same 
way in which the historians of neighbouring countries treat of their own 
early kings would be, to the Irish public generally, unreadable, It might 
enjoy the reputation of being well written, and as such receive an honour- 
able place in half-a-dozen libraries, but it would be otherwise left severely 
alone. It would never make its way through that frozen zone which, on 
this subject, surrounds the Irish mind.” “ Intensity of application” on 
the part of the Irish reader “is a condition of the public mind upon 
0 2 
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which no historian of this country can count.” “ Educated Irishmen are 
ignorant of, and indifferent to, their history.” “I think I do not ex- 
erate when I say that the majority of educated Irishmen would feel 
grateful to the man who informed them that the history of their country 
was valueless and unworthy of study.” These are only a few specimens 
of the complimentary vocabulary in which the author of the work before 
us refers to his countrymen—to “educated Irishmen,” And yet, he 
hesitates not to address them regarding Macpherson’s Ossian in a manner 
which can only be justified by his friends on the supposition that he is 
just as ignorant on that question as they—his educated countrymen—are, 
if we accept his authority, of the history of their own country. Some of 
his educated but “ignorant” brother-Irish have recorded their narrow 
and prejudiced opinions of Macpherson’s Ossian in the “ Transactions of 
the Irish Ossianic Society,” and Mr O’Grady appears to have adopted 
their ignorant and prejudiced conclusions without having made any en- 
quiry of his own. ‘The paper in the Transactions of the Ossianic Society 
is as shallow and one-sided a criticism as it has ever been our fortune or 
misfortune to peruse, and did it fall within the scope of this notice there 
would be little difficulty in showing that its arguments are bad ; that the 
so-called facts on which they are based are no facts at all; that history 
itself had been perverted ; and that the conclusions arrived at are exactly 
neither more nor less than the natural outcome of these false premises, 
They seem, however, to have been considered good enough for the author 
of the “ History of Ireland ;” and the only satisfaction derivable from all 
the circumstances is the manly and voluntary acknowledgment which the 
author has made that he is “ashamed” of the nasty manner in which he 
has written otf Macpherson and his Ossian. 

After wading through several sneering and depreciatory remarks regard- 
ing Macpherson, we finally land, page 45, upon the following curious com- 
pliment and peculiar “justice” to Macpherson and his countrymen, 
addressed mainly, of course, to the “ educated” of whose dense ignorance 
we have learned more in this volume than we are really willing to 

» believe :— 

“To Macpherson, however, I will do this justice, that he had the 
merit to perceive, even in the debased and floating ballads of the High- 
lands, traces of some past greatness and sublimity of thought, and to 
understand, for the first time, how much more they meant than what 
met the ear, But he saw, too, that the historical origin of the ballads, 
and the position in time and place of the heroes whom they praised, had 
been lost in that colony removed since the time of St Columba from its 
old connection with the mother country. Thus released from the curb of 
history, he gave free rein to the imagination, and in the conventional 
literary language of sublimity, gave full expression to the feelings that 
arose within him, as to him, pondering over those ballads, their gigantesque 
element developed into a greatness and solemnity, and their vagueness 
and indeterminateness into that misty immensity and weird obscurity 
which, as constituent factors in a poem, not as back-ground, form one of 
the elements of the false sublime. Either not seeing the literary neces- 
sity of definiteness, or having no such abundant and ordered literature as 
We possess, upon which to draw for details, and being too conscientious 
to invent facts, however he might invent language, he published his epics 
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of Ossian—false indeed to the original, but true to himself, and to the 
feelings excited by meditation upon them. This done, he had not 
sufficient courage to publish also the rude, homely, and often vulgar 
ballads—a step which, in that hard critical age, would have been to ex- 
pose himself and his country to swift contempt. The thought of the 
great lexicographer riding rough-shod over the poor mountain songs which 
he loved, and the fame which he had already acquired, deterred and 
dissuaded him, if he had ever any such intention, until the opportunity 
was past. 

“Macpherson feared English public opinion, and fearing lied. He 
declared that to be a translation which was original work, thus relegating 
himself for ever to a dubious renown, and depriving his country of the 
honest fame of having preserved through centuries, by mere oral trans- 
mission, a portion, at least, of the antique Irish literature. To the mag- 
nanimity of his own heroes he could not attain :— 


Oscar, who feared not armies— 
Oscar, who never lied. 


“‘Of some such error as Macpherson’s I have myself, with less excuse, 
been guilty, in chapters xi. and xii., vol. i, where I attempt to give some 
conception of the character of the Ossianic cycle.” This is another manly 
confession ; yet, Mr O’Grady, it is hardly fair that you should measure 
Macpherson’s corn by your bushel. You may be willing to admit that 
you have feared English public opinion, and fearing lied; but Macpherson 
admitted no such thing. It has yet to be proved; and you must not 
assume, that because you did so and confess it, he was also capable of 
condescending to such literary degradation. 

Having reached and perused what Mr O’Grady’s letter evidently 
referred to, we immediately wrote to him asking if the letter addressed to 
us was to be considered private—in which case the work would have to be 
reviewed as if the letter had never existed—or whether we were to hold 
it as a public document, and to be permitted to make such use of it as 
we thought right in the circumstances. We at once received his reply, 
giving us full permission to use it in whatever manner we thought proper, 
and we had no hesitation in coming to the conclusion that it ought to 
be at once published ; for it is, at best, only problematical that a second 
edition of the History of Ireland may ever appear. And we consider it 
only fair that Irishmen and Scotchmen alike should know that the 
opinions expressed regarding Macpherson and his Ossian in his published 
work are not the present and more matured opinions of the accomplished 
author of the History of Ireland. 

Apart from this unconsidered attack upon Macpherson and his Ossian, 
which we felt bound in justice to his memory to resent, the present 
volume is an interesting and valuable work, and well worthy of its 
predecessor. 








TraDiTIONS AND Fotk Lore or SrratHeiass.—The first of a series 
of papers on this subject will be commenced by Mr Colin Chisholm, ex- 
President of the Gaelic Society of London, in our next. 









THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 


TO THE READER, 
0 


Tue present number completes our fifth annual volume, under circum- 
stances which, we think, justly entitle us to congratulate ourselves, our 
contributors, and our readers, It is admitted by all who take any interest 
in the language, literature, history, and folk lore of the Highlands, that 
the Celtic Magazine has secured for itself a respectable and influential © 
position : thanks mainly to our able and well-informed contributors, but 
also to the many good friends of the Celtic cause, who, by their kindly 
aid, helped to make it known among their more immediate friends and © 
the general public. 

Our small craft was launched exactly five years ago, by no means © 
under the most favourable circumstances. At the time the Gael and the 
Highland Pioneer (both now no more) and the Highlander occupied the 
Celtic field. From all these we at the time received the cold shoulder. In 
spite of this, however, and numberless other difficulties, the Celtic Magazine 
secured at the outset a respectable circulation among the better and more 
intelligent classes, and that circulation has ever since continued steadily 
to increase, until during the current year it has made an unprecedented 
bound in all directions—at home and abroad. 

In addition to this substantial evidence of how our labours are being 
appreciated, we constantly receive communications from all quarters, 
warmly congratulating us upon our success, and encouraging us to per- 
severe in our efforts to make one Celtic publication, at least, not only a © 
literary but a financial success. Perhaps, however, the best evidence of 
all is that our first volume commands the handsome figure of 25s in © 
the book market—a sum nearly equal to the entire cost to subscribers of 
the complete series of five volumes. Our original subscribers will thus 7 
find that we have been able to supply them with good value for their 7 
money. The current volume is also out of print (except a few copies, © 
which can only be supplied to new subscribers with sets of vols. ii., iii, 7 
and iv.), and worth double its published price. 

Our arrangements for next year will be found to produce results 
even superior to any that we have yet attained. In addition to the 
“ History of the Macdonalds,” which will be continued for another year, 
a varied and interesting programme has been already arranged ; but we feel © 
quite sure that our friends, from what they have hitherto received, will, on 
that score, take us a good deal on trust, without our going into further detail. 

The experience of the year now closing induces us to recommend in- 
tended subscribers to send in their names at once; for several of the 
numbers of the current volume went out of print almost as soon as pub- 
lished, and could not be supplied to new subscribers. 

Our old friends will very materially aid us, and secure for themselves 
a considerable saving, by forwarding us their annual subscriptions in ad- 
vance, as indeed most of them have always done hitherto. 

With this number a title-page and table of contents are issued for 
volume v. 

Sean gu dlu ri cliu do shinnsir 


“ A h-uile latha 'chi’s nach fhaic,” 











